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UNTO THE MOST NOBLE 

THfi MARQUIS OF HUNYLY. 



nplFIAT t itiOvlA bft tiiuafly ifotid Und 
proud of the hohftttt o? apprdathing 
your Lordjfliip in this maftner cannot be ac-»^ 
counted JSngukf, fefeing it iS well known, 
that your great name wili Adorn and raifc the 
reputation of any b6ok to which it is prefixed > 
more efpebially when your yctoth and {v^ett^ 
nefs of "difpofilioh, \vhich have made you 
no lefs amiable, than your noble birth 
have made you great, are ^ifb confidered. 
On that iaifount, Ihunibly acknowledge* 
that, by offering it, I ^ not at all compli- 
ment your Lordfliip ; much lefs do I court 
the publick into a good opinion of myfelf, 
a 2 having 
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. having a much nobler motive than that inte^ 
rsfted one: but I do^ from humanity and 
juftice, a tribute due to truth, attempt to 
vindicate my country and people, who haye 
been illiberally infulted by the intemperate 
rage of an unprovoked en^my, and prefume 
to lay ^ ^ort vinjiication of their chara£ter 
before your Lordfhip, in hopes it will meet 
with your countenance, both from the con- 
ftant regard which your noble anceftors ever 
had, and the |irni confidence your Lordfhip 
has all along pianifefted in favour of the 
Scofs in general, and Highlanders in particu- 
lar. This princely mark of efteem is ex- 
peded from a pcrfpnage of your exalted rank; 
^nd being at the fame time the reprefenta- 
^ive of a noble family, which, in point of 
power and antiquity, is equalled by few, 
and furpafled by none in North Britain; I 
fay, this mark of efteem and attention can-^ 
pot h\l of being highly pleafing to a brave 

. people^ 
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people, who had the advantage of being 
l?orn and brought up under its influence, 
jand in its near vicinity, where their prowefs 
have been t^^ied, and their virtue amply re- 
warded by the generous hand that led thena 
forth to aftion in the hour of danger. 

To you, then, my Lord, thefe martial in- 
habitants naturally look up for patronage and 
protedion, when unjuftly aq/d fo foully ca- 
lumniated with fo much unmerited abufe and 
obloquy, more particularly as your Lordfliip is 
JPrefident of the Highland Caledonian Soci- 
ety in London ; gendemen who alfb con- 
tribute liberally to encourage their country- 
pien to make progrefs in the feveral kinds 
of improvement and refinement of manners. 
I fhall only farther obferve, that I feel my- 
felf moved by inclination, and encouraged 
by gentlemen of eminence, to dedicate the 
following performance to the entertainment 

of 
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of yoor leifure hours ; and it is hoped that 
the variety and novelty contained .therein 
win render it equally agreeable as intereft- 
ing. Thefe confiderations, I flatter myfelf, 
will obtain pardon, for what otherwife 
would be confidered as a piece of vanity and 
prcfumption, 

I ktve the honour to be, with profound 

•MY LORD, 

Your Lordilvip^s mod obedient. 
And mod humble Servant, 

^ JOHN LANNE BUCHANAN. 



IT is hardly neccffary to make an apology 
foi the ftyle of the enfuing fliects. The fub-* 
jecft of them excludes every thing of ftudied 
elegance, or ornament of language ; all that 
can be looked for in them is plainnefs and 
perfpicuity ; both which it has been my 
greateft pains to endeavour after as much as 
poiHble. If in thefe I have fucceeded fo as 
to pleafe the fenfible reader, the objed of 
my wifh is obtained ; and it is hoped the 
jnore candid of them will charitably excufe 
whatever errors may have inadvertently 
dropt from my pen, on account of the Sin- 
cerity and honefty of my intentions. 



. A D V E R T I S E M EN T. 

A Stibjeft that is new and ftrifcing, gene- 

•*^ -^ rally attrads the minds of men j and 

judgment is freely paffed upori it, as the ia- 

quifitive fpe£tators are more or lefs aftedted 

by the objed expofed to their view. If the 

narrative is probable, and fortunately clothed 

i?vrith a pleafmg garb, then it gains^ credit and 

admirers ; if otherwife, the fubjedt becomes 

doubtful or infipid, and gradually finks into 

its original obfcurity. How far the follqw- 

in^ attempt, to throw light on a fubjedt 

which has hitherto been looked upon as a 

kitid of fable, will merit the firft or laft' of 

thefe decifions, is by the Author left to ftand 

or fell, by the judgment of the impartial 

Public, before whom it is now to make its 

appearance. He only has to fay for him- 

^felf, that his fole aim is, if poffible, to fnatch 

from oblivion, and bring into repute^ cir- 

cumftances which to him appeared to have 

been mifun^elrftood and neglected, in fpite of 

B the 
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the living language of an ancient people, that 
plainly indicate their having had an exig- 
ence. Yet the many able and learned gentle- 
men, who from age to age have laboured 
to do honour to their country, have unfor- 
tunately been ftrangers to the language, and 
refted fecure upon the authorities handed 
down by the old Greeks arid Romans, as 
to infallible ftandards of appeal, though it is 
beyond a doubt that their own knowledge 
of the fubjedk was but extremely imperfed:, 
and their information from' fecond-hand be- 
hoved to be limited, or at beft but mifm* 
formed authority. — This affertion is mani- 
feft from their very inaccurate account of 
the geography of North Britain, as well as 
from the forced garb in which the Gaelic 
terms adopted by thefe ftrangers appear in 
print, when compared with their original 
manufcripts. Their looks and founds are 
fo ex^tremely foreign and antiquated, that 
even a knowing accurate judge of the 
Celtic requires great exertions of his Ikill 
to ftrip them of their exotic mafks, in order 
to make them intelligible. Thi« is particu- 
larly 
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lariy the caiTe with regard to Fingal, Ofliani 
the Pi&Sy Scots^ Bodotria^ Grampian! Moq«> 
tes. Ocelli Monies, and many more, which 
the Greeks and Romans have ftript of their 
original purity, by tranfpofitions of letters iti 
the middle, and taking from and adding 
letters to their terminations, purely to make 
them found agreeable to their own ears; 
Without once refleding that a language 
iio tortured was rendered unintelligible to 
the natives^ and which they could not ap- 
ply any longer to the different objefts to 
tirhich in it9 natural drefs it was fitly adapt*- 
ed: white the new-modelled expreffiont 
were left quite inapplicable to any one pro- 
jper and fignificant objed, to fatisfy a re- 
iSned eat, and a real judge of that Celtic 
tongue, to which thefe flrangers had ap- 
plied them. Of this the Author^ without 
vanity, thinks himfelf a competent judge, 
as that language was familiar to him frora 
his infancy, and alfo from the line of his pro- 
feflion, he was under a neceffity of improv- 
ing in it, both as it is fpcken in the Eaft and 
Weft of Scotland. This, with a liberal 
^ 2 courTe 
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courfe of education, and the additional 
advantages he now poflefles, of reading 
the* different opinions of fuch authors as 
have touched on thn high antiquities of 
Eritain, place it within his power to elu- 
cidate the fubjeft in fuch a manner as 
he flatters himfelf will not only do it juftice, 
but render it entertaining, if not edifying 
to the reader^ 

He only regrets his own inferiority to 
the niany able authors who have handled 
the fubjedl, though unfortunately their ig- 
norance of the Celtic has difqualified them 
from giving that fatisfadion which their 
fuperior abilities would otherwife have 
yielded to the Public, and the honourable 

' point of view in which they would have 
placed their country and its ancient lan- 
guage throughout all Europe. 

If the Author might indulge himfelf with 
the hople that the following fpecimen of his 

^ knowledge in the Gaelic language would 
give any degree of fatisfadtion to the judi- 
cious reader, he afterwards would enlarge 
more fully, by making a gloflfary on many 

more 
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more of the unknown terms ufed by authors^ 
concerning the high antiquities of Great 
Britain,^ — fuch as Alabin, Britain, Caledc- 
nians, Veduriones, Celts, Gaels, Attacotti, 
Maeatti, Ireland, Thule, Caffitcrides, Trino- 
bantes, Ludgate, &c. all of them well known 
to belong to the antiquities of the Celts. 

He expefts indulgence from the judicious 
reader refpeding his early and almoft un- 
known account of the ancient inhabitants 
of the Ifles, and believes that his authori- 
ties vvill defend him from the laQi of the 
critics, more efpecially as he arrogates no, 
praife to himfelf, and, is only forry that his 
abilities did not equal his fincere defire to 
do more ample juftice to a fubjed worthy 
of an abler pen. 

Though the Author follows Mr.Pincarton, 
he advertifes the reader, that it is not fokly 
with a view to defend the injured High- 
landers and Learned Charaders which fell 
under^that gentleman's wrath, as he himfelf 
hath fufficiently fecured them from danger, 
from his own intemperate and unprovoked 
rage, and has fufficiently damned the credi- 
B 3 bility 
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bilityof.his own works. And while the 
Macpherfons defpife the performance, and 
look on it as unworthy of an anfwer, much 
more ought the Author fo to do, being lefs 
concerned. But in regard Mr. Pincarton 
has handled the Pidls, and other fubjefts to 
which he is a ftranger, fo the Author im-? 
proves the opportunity of following, and, if 
poffible, of convincing that enraged gentle- 
man of his miftaken opinion of the Highlan- 
ders, and of fome Learned Ch?u:a£ter8 with 
whom he has ufed too much freedom ; and 
at the fame time he will endeavour to illuf- 
trate a few of tnefe epithets that have hitherto 
laboured under a kipd of mift, and make 
them aflume an appearance that will be at 
leaft new, and perhaps entertaining j and h^ 
hopes they will be fortunate enough to meet 
with the approbation of the impartial pub- 
lic — efpecially of the Learned, w^here the 
nature of the fubjeft leads him to make cri- 
tical remarks, which, though neceflary, is 
but a dry theme, apd of courfe lefs pleafant . 
than a plain fmooth narrative, when nq 
interruption is made to intercept the rapid 
ic^re^r of the more fuperficis^l reader. 



DEFENCE 



<rr THE 



SCOTCH HIGHLANDERS. 



AFTER reading an enquiry into the 
Hiftory of Scotland, written by Mr. 
John Pincarton, and confidering the afpcrity 
of that author, with the injurious, unfupport- 
ed,and illiberal reflexions thrown out againft 
the Highlanders in general, and Learned 
Charadters in particular j I was prompted to 
make a few remarks on his acrimony a* 
galnft them, aiid to ftate fads in their true 
light, as far as confifts with my own know- 
ledge, and thefe fupported by the authority 
of gentliemen of veracity and candour, in 
favour of the injured country 2^nd people fo 
QUtrageouJly infulted. 

B4 This 
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fierc lie betrays his ignorance, in faying 
that the Celtic language is the fame with 
the Cumerag or Welch ; they were not the 
fame in Csefar'e days, nor fince, nor at pre* 
fent, and they were but lately arrived in 
Britain before that time. Where, then, and 
whea did they fpeak the fame language 
with the Scotch? Evep. the Llhyds grant 
that the Welch is not the original language 
of Britain, but the language fpoke by the 
Aborigenes, who were drove back to North 
Britain by the Britons from Belglse^ 

Without enquiring critically into the truth 
of Mr. Pincarton*8 aflertion, whether or not 
the Goths were anceftors to the Celts, fee- 
ing we know it Is denied by men of learn^ 
ing and parts ; yet we can affure the reader, 
that theGaelic is as different from theOpthiq 
language, as Greek is from Arabic. How 
far theGaelic agrees with the Scots Englilh 
will appear, if any are curious of the expe^ ^ 
riment, from a fjpeech carried pn by any 
two men, one from each country, and each 
ignorant of the refpedlive tongue of the other; 
and whoever makes the trial will reap little 
f dification from the dialogue, 

As 
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As for the people called the Cumer»s« 
-their hlftory is not only very dark, but it h 
extremely dubious whether ever fuch lived 
in Scotland. At leaft there are no veftigcs 
of their name left behind, to make it appear 
that they f xiftcd once there. The Cumera 
Ifles are fpoken of by fome as deriving their 
names from them, as alfo Comrie, and Mac- 
Gumbries ; but the firft of thefe take the 
name from the confluence or confluQ: of two 
ftreams of fea, the one from the Mull of 
Kintyre on the North Weft, and the other 
from the Irifh Channel and Ifle of Mann on 
the ]&aft, both ftreams in the flux rufhing 
iriolently into the mouth of the Clyde, and 
meeting at the two Ifles alluded to; Co* 
ruidb confluence, or Corrag a conflid;, be* 
xQg the Gaelic name of fuch juniftions, and 
the Ifles very properly received their names 
frqm thence. As for Comrie parifli in 
Perthfliire, it derives its name from the con- 
fluence of the rivers jR«6>Att/7/ and Earn, which 
meet at the village of Comrie; and from 
thence many pf the inhabitants receive 

their 
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tll€^^fUlmcs, toinries and MacCimnes, ' or 
Mo^>toGun>brie$, Whtchare the fadie people. ' 
-'^ The two Macpherfons, led by the fame * 

* 'v^iie Celtic ideas, defire we (hall in ftitiirfe^ 

* know the Pidfi to be Gaclsi of hur aun dear 

* bludand bones: and they fay, Believe *ther- * 

* wife on your peril ; for are not we fkiHed 

* in the old Celtic, and new in nonfeilfeatid ■ 

* non-entity ? And what are Tacitus, and ' 

* Ammianus, and Bcde, and all the other old 

* fools to us ? Do not we know more than: 

* them ? Are not we two wife men, and quite 

* of a new fchool ?' 

One would expe£k that this rhapfody would 
have been accoriipanicd with quotations 
from Tacitus, ficc. to lead us to examine 
and judge for ourfelves ; yet not one, but 
becaufe thefe authors barely mention the 
name without enquiring, or informing 
theimfelves, whence their language was de- 
rived. 

Therefore Mr. Pincarton affirms, that the 
two Macpherfons are in the wrong, though 
they knew th^ language in debate, and the . 

others 
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Others in the right, though ftrangcrs to it^ 
— ftrange mode of forming conclufions ! , 
Before he anfwers Camtiden, Innes, &c. 
thefe gr^ve authors, who maintain that the 
Pids were Welch, that is, the Ancieut Bri^ 
tons from Belgse, he goes on to addrefs the 
Macpherfons, as foon as laughter permits; 
for, continues he, it is impojEble to preferve 
one's mufcles when he meets with utter 
abfurdity or ignorance in the garb of wiC- 
dom and learning. 
. VThf; Podpr and Mr. Macpherfon aflert, 

* that the Scotch Highlanders are the real 

* Caledonians, and the Pids a part of thein^ 

* the former living on. the \Veft, the latte^ 

* living on the South and Eaft fide. Such 

* opinions mark the decline of learning in 

* Scotland, becaufe they are contradidlqry to 
. all authorities and fad:s,' (Where are thefc 

authorities and fads to be met with, except 
the romantic intelligence -of the Irifli and 
their followers ?) 

* An ignorant writer will advance any 

* opinion that will footh his fickly fancy, or 
^ gratify his prejudice^ becaufe he is, ignorant 

*of 
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•* of the truth, ignorant df his danger, ign6« 

* rant of the contemptuous thoughts eater' 

* taihed of him hy others* The opiniont 
^ of the two Macpherfohs are truly Celtic^ 

* foolifh, and ignorant in the extreme. Hea- 

* ven forbid that a regular aiifwer fhould be 

* given them ! fuch weak vifionaries as ar* 

* five centuries behind the reft of mankind^ 

* and not fo knowing now, as Jeffrey of^ 

* Monmouth, . their brothef, was in the 

* twelfth century. 

* The Cumeri adually poflefTed ^cotlancj 

* for centuries before the Fids came ih. The 

* names of rivers and mountains, &c. are 

* perpetual; but the works of man, as citie«i 

* &c. are changeable.** 

Th^ ^remarks of a certain Baronet oii 
the fcurrility of O'Connor, in a fimilar cafe, 
againft Jai^es Macpherfon, are pretty appli- 
cable to the prefent, fo we fliall fuftain them 
for a counterpoife, viz, " That he has laid 
afide good fenfe, and argument for fcurrility 
and perfonal abufe/' It is, however, to be 
hoped, continues he, that Mr. Macpherfoa 
-iwill not honour it with a reply. Such an 
7 ^liberal 
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illibei-al attack ! which Is as impotent as it 
is low and ungentlemanny. When a man 
appears extremely angry upon a fubjed, 
which can only be fupported by a coel and 
temperate difquifition, it is a conclufive ai% 
gument, that he is fenfible of the weaktieft 
of his caufe, or extremely diffident of his 
own abilities to fupport it. 

" But as the chara£ter of modefty is not 
very confpicuous in Mr. O'Conner's works; 
it would feem to me, that his intemperate 
rage proceeds from a narrow and irafcible 
fpirit, thrown into confufion by the difcd- 
very made by Mr. Macpherfon of the Mi- 
lefian fyftem." — Nor is it unlikely but the 
fpirit of Mr. Pincarton was thrown into 
fome deranged date of confufion by tho 
fame Mr. Macpherfon and others, by their 
giving a probable account of the Scots Pechs^ 
different from the fcheme given by him of 
the Norwegian Piks. But as the gentleman^ 
for his outrage againft the whole nation, 
defervcs an appellation which may not, drop 
from the pen of a decent writer, the ge- 
nerous reader may, if he plcaf^s, call away 

the 
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-the libel, though the abundattce of unplea- 
/ant fads will adhere to his memory* 

We obferved: above, that the Cumerae or 
:Wefch, or Britons, according to Gambden 
.and other Welch hiftorians^ came to Great 
;Britain but a few centuries before Caefar's 
time; yet Mr. Pincarton, without autho- 
rity, will place them in Great Britain many 
centuries before the Pids, who are faid by 
feme to have arrived about 300 years before 
Chrift, as imagined only, but on ftrid en- 
q[liiry, a grofs- miftake ; and as no author of 
charter, before Mr. Pincarton, has ever 
attenapled .to publifh in oppofition to the 
fchtifla^nts qf the Macpherfons on that head, 
why might noc they eftablifh . {q plaufible^ 
^nd I may add, fo true an? opinion, efpeci* 
4lly;^s ijhcy^v^^cre. fupport§d hyl^ living anr 
dent fengUage, and^alfo guided by the 
j&^rnt's of rivers, mouritaiins, ftraths, &c. the 
moft infallible of all guides, when np wri&-. 
ten authority cauld be found, feeing their 
thorough kncwvledge of the Celtic languajge, 
which gave them names originally, deter- 
mined "the fcale in their favour ? and Mr, 

Pincarton 
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Bnkerton had ferved his purpcfe ibtith 
better, had he fpared his ribaldry (of hut 
auxi dear blud and bones), becaufe any 
fenfible reader will perceive malice at the 
bottom, and that their publications are 
written in a ftyle of Ehgliih* language far 
iuperior to his own ; for railing and reafon* 
iog are two diftin-cffc things ; and the mo* 
jBcm a wdter:lof(^»^ fight of his temper, or 
defcends into fcurrilities, he defeats the very 
purpofe he wilhes to eftablifli* 

Mr* Gibbons gives a different account of 
the Dod:or*s abilities. " Dr. Macpherfon^ 
fays Mr. Gibbons, was a minifter iti the Ifle 
of Skye ; ^nd it ia a circiimftance honour^ 
able to the prefent age, th^t a work fo re* 
plete with erudition and criticifm fliould 
have been compofed in the moil remote of 
the Hebrides.*' 

This account in favour of the Dodor, by 
ajn author incomparably more elegant and 
lible than Mr. ?• is fufficient to wipe away 
the cruel infmuation againft the merit of th^t 
learned gentleman, by hi$ unjuft com-» 
parifon. 

The kind reader is defired to pardon the 
C fgllQwing 
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following narrative and wcll-knowa faft, 
namely to inform him, that in the whole 
fl^ire of Invernefs, Gaelic is the Terndcular 
tongue of the inhabitants, and fpoken there 
141 the greateft purity ; and yet that the 
Englifli language is alfo fpoken there more 
properly than in any other fpot in N. Bri* 
lain. This will appear lefs furprifing when 
it is confidered, that all fuch as fpeak it are 
taught at the firft feminaries of learning in 
Scotland ; and fuch as are of inferior rank) 
and in want of better opportunities, arc 
more immediately 'taught from the mouths 
of thofe inftruded in it. 

At Invernefs, in particular, there is an 
eminent fchool, endowed with a yearly 
falary of 60 or 70 pounds, for the main- 
tenance of an able matter j and every gen- 
tleman whofe abilities entitle him to fuch a 
living, muft be acquainted Xvith the moft 
approved modern authors, in order to put 
them into the hands of his pupils. Tbefc 
authors are explained in a language as free 
from provinciality of dialedt as poffiblci 
"Hence it happens that people from that 
quarter are better underftood in London, 

than 
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than . thofe from moll other parts of Scot- 
land« 

They rauft be allowed, therefore^ to be 
alihoft totally ignorant of the old Scotch 
dialedts, fo much ufed in common conver*- 
iation among the vulgar in the South, where 
Allan Ramfay and Capt. William Hamilton's 
Colledlions of Old Scotticifms are fo gene- 
rally run upon by that clafs of people. 
How Mr. P. comes to fill the mouths of 
the two Macpherfons with his own jargon^ 
a language unknown in Skye and Invernefs- 
fliire, is a myftery he fhould explain to the 
public. Truth ought to precede malignity, 
with eyery fenfible writer ; and certain it 
is, that hur aun dear blud and bones ar^ 
not much known over thefe countries ; fo 
thac Mr. P. may clap them into his pocket, 
until a better opportunity to difpofe of them 
to better advantage, fall in his way. 
. ' The reader will obferve, that it is a 
^ fmgular quality of the Celtic tongve, to 

* corrupt and debafe others to its own vague 

* form, efpecially by altering the beginning 

* of words, fo that it becomes as diflBicult to 

, C 2 * recognize 
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^ recognize them, as to know a perTon in 
' • a mafk. A modern Englifli word or name, 

• when clothed in a Celtic habit, becomes 
^ as fingular and old-like, as a real Celtic 

* word of two thoufand years (landing/ 

The Hebrews and old Egyptians contra* 
did Mr. P. flatly, for they abufe the modem 
^ Greeks and Romans for their frequent ufe 
of tranfpofitions and variations of letters, as 
well as for their additions to the begin* 
nings and ends of words, which have fo 
mutilated and corrupted the ancient Jan* 
guages, as to render them quite unintel* 
ligible; while the Hebrews, Egyptians and 
Celts have handed down their languages 
unalterably the fame in fpellitig and pro- 
nunciation ; fo that Mr, P. boldly reveries 
the well-known mode of fpeaking and pro- 
nouncing Gaelic, by making it wear a dif- 
ferent mafk from reality. 
' But tfte Gaelic, like the Chinefe, is an ori- 
ginal language, as may be inferred from the 
fihall number of words which it contains, 
and which are, at leaft mahy of them, mp- 
jaofyllables, as language at firft naturally 
. - • eonfifts 
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conHfts of, almoft every word being a radix, 
and in a great meafure free from many de« 
clenfions, conjugations, moods andtenfes, of 
which all other more moderiHlahguages arc 
more or lefs compounded* Gaelic is the 
longeft preferved to this day, and is pretty 
free from mixture and corruption, notwith* 
(landing the dila(ivantages it had to ftruggle 
with, from the ftrong attempts jnade to 
deftroy it. And the reader may fafely be- 
lieve, that any exotic word adopted of late 
is well known to be foreign by the natives 
who fpeJk the language— though ftrangers 
to that tongue and people would nat expert 
fo much difcernment among them. 

Thus we may farther remark, that Jo- 
iephus blames people for taking the liberty 
of altering words, names, and terms of per- 
fons and things to their own fancy, and 
charges the Greeks with the praftice of 
changing names to tickle the ear, and carry 
the word glibber off the tongue ; but our 
people, fays he, neither allow nor delight in 
fuch things. The Greeks have turned Noc 
into Noachos ; but we keep by the fame (yU 
C 3 lablc, 
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lable, and never vary the termination; as do 

alfo the Celts^^\ 
' The Welfli, and Pids, and Belgians, had 

* their ihare ia the Irifli tongue about the 

* birthofChrift,' (from what authority pray?) 

* but it is as diflScuIt to recognize the foreign 

* words in Irifh as ihthe WeKh, and morefo/ 

But this man, though grofsly ignorant of 
the Cehic tongue, marches on,* in defiance 
of fhame and authority, to perfuadc his 
Englifh reader that the Gaelic debafes all 
other tongues, and ftamps age on modern, 
words, like a young man under an 0I4 
mafk : but, in return, we abfolutely deny it, 
and challenge Mr. P, to bring forward a 
few of thofe, and try his art, to impofe on 
any one competent judge of the Celtic if 
be can. On the contrary, the language rcr. 
quires no fuch auxiliaries to help people to 
exprefs thftir thoughts, a$ it has a fufficient 
copia verborum of its own, and no lefs per- 
tinent. The language, indeed, may be cor- 
rupted, and even loft altogether ; but fuch 
alterations and extraneous materials are eafily 

* Parfon's Remarks on the Antiquities of Japhet, 

known^ 
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Icnown, as they are frequently little adapted 
tothe purpofe intended. The Welih andlrifli 
writers might lead Mr, P. to exprefs himfelf 
fo ungi^ardedly ignorant ; but no real Scotch 
Highlander would believe him, or them. 
* Some late fuperficial dreamers, conti- 

* nucs Mr. P. have aflerted, that the Gaelic 

* in Scotland, among the Highlanders, is 

* the pureft diale£l of the Celtic : this opi- 

* nion was unhappily advanced by people 

* who tell us, that poems yet repeated in ihc 
' Highlands are in the fame words as -in the 

* third century. Au miracle ! au miracle ! 

* Immortal languages of the Greeks and Ro- 

* mans, what are your glories to thefe ? All 
'the eternal monuments of your authors 

* could not fix the fpoken, languages half fo 

* long as that of thefe favages has flood 

* upon its own bottom — the favourite fpot 

* where eternity has fixed its own ncft for ita 

* own phoenix.' 

^ Among the mountains of Scotland, the 

* mutability of human affairs has no power* 

* No doubt a Cekic underftanding will be aln 

* ways a Celtic underftanding; and that folJy 

C 4 ^ imputed 
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• imputed by the Greeks and Romang to the 

• Celts, remains unimpaired ; but this G elic 

• of the Highlanders is undoubtedly mure 

• corrupt than either the Wcl(h or Irifh.* 

Paul Pezeron flatly contradids Mr. P* and 
declares, *' that the old Celtic tono;ue was 
the mother of the Greek, Latin, Englifh, 
Gaulifli and Britifti ; and it is well known 
thkt the Greek and Latin are dead, and the 
Celtic furvived them, and will remain in 
the mountains when Mn P^ is dead alfo." 

Thi^ mail is very inconfiftent ; for one 

while fie allows that the Cumerag Celtic is 

ipoken, and here he makes it quite different 

from Welfh, or even Irifti, totally corrupted} 

though he knows nothing of the matter, 

but impudently aflirms it, as if well verfant, 

by way of take-in, that the fuperficial reader 

may look •dtt'^im^ as a'm^fi of learning, 

though the more fenfible one Ihould judge 

very diflferently. If one was difpofed to 

banter aiid laugh at this gentleman's au mi- 

racle au miracle, and his blind dependence 

on his Welfli ^nd Irifli intelligence on a 

Unguagc he is not a competent judge of, 

/ ' here 
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here is abundance of matter for that kind of 
paftime ; but the Author has neither time * 
nor inclination to. employ his vein of hu- 
mour fo triflingly, and affirms (brevi manu) 
that the above raillery is below contempt, 
and a ftrong proof that railing with this 
man muft be always poured forth, for want 
of reafon, to miflead his reader. 

When his argument is plaufible, a con- 
vincing return will be always given to 
fatisfy the reader, otherwife none but * his 

* argumentum ad hominem follows, in teUU 

* ing that the Dalreads & Tua de Dannaa 
^ firft fettled in Arguilefliire. In the year 
^ 25IJ, the Scots and Attacotti were driven to 

* Ireland; yet, ontheirreturn intheyearjoj, 
^ they retained the fame language they for- 

* merly had/ 

One would imagine that he rnean^ the 
Celtic, if fuch people as the Dalreads and 
Tua de Dannan made; good their fettle- 
ment in Scotland, whicTi by the by is not 
believed generally ; nor is it at all certain • 
or very probable, except by Mr. P. and 
his Irifh lucubrations. But pafling this, 

he 
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he tells us afterwards, it muft have been 
fome other language. 

The Rev. Mr. Whitacre, in his Hiftory 
of Manchefter *, and Genuine Hiftory of 
the Britons, has afferted that the Scots 
are dcfcended of the Irifti; yet he muft 
acknowledge that in the time of Am- 
mianus Marcellinus, A. D. 340, the Scots 
were already fettled in Scotland, or Cale- 
donia J he found them alfo, in 343, con- 
cluding a peace with Conftans, and broke it 
in his brother's reign j and A. D. 360, he 
found them alfo in the fame country. This 
not only proves their being natives, but their 
great power long before the year 503, when 
the Irifti Scots are fooliftily faid to arrive 
with the Tua de Dannan and Dalreads, 
and whofe numbers were fo few, according 
to Mr. Baxter, as hardly to be known until 
the 7th century, as obferved alfo by Rave- 
nant the monk, adeo obfciiri nominis ut 
jam feptimo exeunte Jeculo^ aut ignoti fuC" 
rant aut neglel'J}. Surely thefe were not 
the brave people that almoft conquered the 
poweiful PECHS themfelves, toextend their 

* Vol. I. p. 4;6, . . 
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territories, which they might have probably. 
accompli(hed, had not the Picks called in 
the aid of their Southern neighbours, anno 
3S7^ i. e. the Britons, and Romans, to help 
them to expell thefe Scots from Scotland 
altogether: — And Fergus II. was only fuf- 
fered to return anno 404. 

Befides, Roman authors do not afford any 
hints of the Scotch emigrations from any 
other country; and an able hiftorian re- 
marks on this head, that all fuch emigrations 
which have been afferted, or received by 
Irifh bards, Scotch hiftorians, or Englifh 
antiquaries, (Buchanan, Cambden, Ufheri 
Stillingfleet, &c,) are . totally fabulous ; 
that three of the Irifli tribes, which are 
mentioned by Ptolemy, A. D. 150, were of 
Caledonian extradtion ; that a younger 
branch of Caledonian princes of the houfe 
of Fingal acquired pofleflion of the mo- 
naftery of Ireland. Even Whitaker makes 
thefe conceffions, though a friend to the 
Irifli romantic extradlion of the Scots from 
the Irifh, and following Richard of Ciren- 

cefter, 
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ecftcr, a credulous author of the 14th 
century. 

Dr. Macphcrfon, fpeaking of the fubjedl, 
obferves, that though it has been the general 
opinion of many nations, that the Scots of 
Britain have derived their origin from the 
Irifti ; yet, as the bare authority of a thou- 
fand learned men is not equal to the force 
of one folid argument, nor the belief of 
feveral great nations more,^in many in- 
ftances, than a popular error, it is far from 
being impoffible that thefe writers and whole 
nations may have been miftaken in the pre- 
fent cafe. That they were actually fo, it is 
no crime to fafpeft, nor an unpardonable 
prefumption to affirm, when it can be 
evinced that their belief is ill founded. 
Upon the whole, we may firmly believo 
that the native Scots Highlanders had too 
little room for themfelves in Arguilefliire, 
and would not fuffer ftrangers from Ireland 
to creep into the beft part of the country^^ 
in (iich circumftances. 

So then it is a truth beyond doubt, accord- 
'5 ing 
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ing to hiftcryi thatt in the year 357, Ac 
ScqM were very powerful, infomuch that 
the Pids found it neceflary to call the Bri- 
tons and Romans to their aid, as above, , 
when they fought on that year a battle 
which proved ruinous to the Scots, feeing 
the enemy cleared them out of Scotland ; 
and were permitted to return from their ba* 
nifhment only under the condufl; of Fer- 
gus IL who was the fecond founder pf the 
Scotch kingdom, anno 404. Thefe Scots 
were very powerful long before the Iriflji 
Scots were mentioned, and too numerous 
to afford room for, or even fuffer ftrangers 
to neft among them in the beft part of their 
country. It is therefore abfurd to maintain, 
<hat there were no Scots in N. Britain before 
504, when the Tua deDannan & Dalreads, 
an imaginary people, are faid to have ap* 
j>eared on the coaftsi It is truly afiiiding 
jote^d of the diftrefs of the Scots before 
they yielded to the fuperiority of three 
powers; when their king fays, ^uodpotui 
feci^ quis ianth hojlibus gbjlet? And as John- 
ilon of Aberdeen writes, Qonjurata acks^ 

Pirn, 
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Piaiy BritiOy Itala Firius; all the three 
powers were combined againft theni) before 
they were beat or banifhed, in which for- 
lorn ftate they remained about forty-feven 
years before they were recalled. 

There are feveral other ancient writers, as 
well as Ammianus Marcellinus, of opinion, 
that the Scots began to make a confiderible 
figure in the reign of Severus in Scotland. 
Antoninus Caracalla, the fon of Severus, 
put an end to the war in that early period, 
by receiving hoftages from the Caledonians 
and Scots, as remarked by Herodian. 

It is certain that only a part of N. Bri- 
tain was called Scotland ; and the name Scot 
was not appropriated to the whole nation 
till after Kenneth II. had, about the year of 
Chrift 834, fubdued the Pifts, and incor- 
porated them into one nation with our an- 
qeftors. Says Abercromby, " Ireland was 
called Scotland, and Scotland oftener called 
Ireland, lerne.'* 

Sir James Ware, though an Irifhman, 
honeftly confeffes, that in the Irifti hif- 
tories there is much falfehood. That 
it is probable the Irifh had their origin 

from 
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from Britain, both by reafon of the viciaity 
of Britain^ and the eafinefs of the paffage, 
as alfo from the conformity of the language 
and cuftoms with thofe of the ancient Bri- 
tons ; and if fo, for jthefe very reafons, that 
part of Britain which lies ncareft to Ireland* 
whofe languagie they fpoke, and whofe cuf- 
toms they followed^ muft have been their 
mother country ; for, adds Dr. Mackenzie, 
though they would not venture from* South 
Britain^ on fo: broad a paflage, there is no 
feafon why colonies might not pafs over 
from the North even in their little currachs, 
to the enjoyment of lands that lay in their 
view, either from Cantyre, Arran, Iflay, or 
Portpatrick, where the pafTage is only 
twenty miles over. 

It is acknowledged that moft antiquaries 
affert that the Scots came from Ireland ; but 
their opinions are vague and uncertain, a^ 
Dr. Abercromby remarks that fome declan; 
the Irilh came from Spain, and thefe ags^in 
partly from Greece and Egypt ; but mo- 
dern authors, foreigners efpecially, are for 
the moft part of opinion that the Scots are 

nearer 



liearer a-kin to their now neighbour's, the 
Engliih, French, and Spaniards. Dr» Oeorgtf 
Mackenzie believes that the ^cots came 
briginally from Scythia to Norway, from 
Norway to Scotland, and alfo that the Scots 
in Ireland went from North Britain. 

Bede places the Scots juftly among the 
old inhabitants of the Ifles. It is plain, ac- 
cording to him, that the Scots had a 
being in Scotland before the time of Julius 
Caefar. Nay, Galcacus, than whom ho Pa- 
gan Prince made ever a more fhihing figure 
in the Roman Hiftory, fought at the head 
of the Scots and Pids againft Agricola at the 
foot of the Grampians, near Angus and 
Mearns ; though at laft the Scottish fierce- 
nefs gave way to Roman difciplihe, and that 
not long after theChriftian aera; fo that Bede 
might with propriety c^ll them ancient refi- 
denters in Scotland — or, in his own words, 
prifci incoke. Caxton, in his Old Chro- 
nicle of England, writes, that tjie king of 
the Scots affifted Caffibelan king of the 
Britons, againft Julius Casfar, long before 
the Chriftian aera* In fhort^ Baleus, who 

is 
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IS mugh admked by many, id fo juft as to 
Acknowledge that the Scots wrote exincor^ 
rupta annaltutnjidt^ u e. faithfully from un» 
corrupted annals. Among fo many dif-^ 
ferent opinions, is it n6t fafeft to rely upon 
the language that fiked the hame of thffe 
people from their profeflionas failors ? even 
from the word ^r©^, which then^ as it does 
tiow, (ignified a fail, as the failors In Englifh 
are named from the fame occupation, and 
which^ among the iflanders, was of much 
older (landing ; though the Romans neveir 
hieard of it till a much later period^ all of 
tirhibh drcumilantes place them in Scot-* 
land long befpre the Irifli Scots are fooliihly 
faid to arrive in the South coi^nef pf Ar- 
gyle^ — and that long aftct the Scdts were 
t)ani{hed the kingd&m, and the return of 
iiPergus the Second, who coUeded home 
that fcattered natipn again. lA one Word^ 
the Scots will finally appear^ on mature 
confideration, to ht neither fjaore no^r 
lefs than the offspring of t1^ Pids or CsJe«» 
donlans* 

•For, faysMr. ?• the Norwegians fettWd in 
D the 
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* the Hebrides, in the ninth century, for 400 

* year*. (He means only a part of that time, 

* and that the Ifles were not conquered, but 

* given up voluntarily we fuppofe.) And it 

* is perfeftly known, that the prcfent Gaelic 

* of theHighlandiers of Scotland is quite fuH 

* pf Norwegian words. (By whom is all this 

* known fo well ? That is a fecret that muft be 

* concealed carefully by Mr. Pinkerton from 

* the penetrating readers.) Hence, this fpcech 

* is much more corrupt than any odier Celtic 
^ dialect, in as much as its written monu^ 

* ments are five centuries ntore modern : for 

* in the lilands of the Hebrides, the Celtic 

* tongue had a much better chance than in 

* the Highknds of Scotland, where cohftant 

* intercourfe with the Lowlanders or PiGtB 

* on the one hand, and the Norwegians on 
^ the other, rauft have totally changed it/ 

/ Not fo bad it is to be hoped, feeing no 
violence extraordinary was ever offered to 
do fo mudh mifchief toit ; ho — even if fome 
kind of f^rc-e- had been ufed, which was 
never the cafe, to bring about fuch a revo- 
lution. Though feme coiiquefts jnay alter a 
- -. ^ ^ language. 
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language^ yet many do riot; Indeed, fays 
Mr. Webb, wheii an invader conquers a 
country, and carries off the old inhabitants, 
then his own people eftabliflics his 6wa 
country language, as the Ifraelitcs did in Ca- 
naan, after expelling the old inhabitants; 
and the Jews that were carried to Babylon- 
loft their own, and adopted the language of 
the neighbouring* nations i fo that they did 
riot even know their own language, but 
by an interpreter. * 

On the contrary, when a conqueror mixes 
with the natives ; if fmaller in number, then 
they adopt the language of the natives ; if 
equal, it becomes a mixture of languages. 
Thus the Lombards brought a new language 
into Italy J and the Saracens and Moors 
brought a new language into Spain. And 
when an invader conquers a country with a 
view to exadl tribute in token of their fub- 
jedion^ and immediately quitteth it again^ 
the language remains as formerly uiichange- 
able. Thus Alexander the Great never 
eiftablifhed his own tongue in the kingdom 
of Potus, becaufc he only leapt in, and im- 
♦ Neh. cap. 8. 
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ttediately departed* Neither did the Cotl« 
'^ueft of the French in Italy, alter the lan- 
guage of Italy — no more than the invst- 
flons of the Romans and Danes in Scotland 
made any change in the Celtic or the Gaelic, 
the language of the country, particularly of 
the Scots and Pi£ts. Sometimes the con* 
querors arc allured to copy the manners 
and language of the conquered, as the 
Greeks did of the Perfian luxury, and Ro- 
mans of the Grecians, particularly of its 
language, a& Plutarch in the Life of Cato 
\vrite$, that mod of the Romans ftudied 
"their Belles Lettrcs* 

Now the Ifles were not conqitered, hut 
given up by Donald Bane to the Goths, 
and that on condition that the natives 
fhould neither be removed lior much dis- 
turbed, but be at liberty to keep* pofTeflioa 
of their lands and properties as before un« 
der the Kings of Scotland, and only pay 
tribute to the King of Norway, and acknow- 
ledge him as their lawful King in ropm of 
the other. Hence are the reafons why the 
the Gaelic is not in the leaft adulterated over 
all the Uift* and Barray j and the continual 
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feuds kept alive by the natives and foreign- 
cifs, prefervcd the language more free from 
mixture, or corruption, as Pinkerton caDs 
it. 

** It fometimes happens," fays Dr. John- 
fon, ** that, by conqueft, intermixture, or 
gradual refinement, the cultivated parts of 
a country change their language. The moun** 
taineers then become a di(lin£l: people, cut 
oiF by diflimilitude of fpeech from coaver«» 
fation with their neighbours* Thus in 
Bifcay the original Ckntabriah^ and in Dale* 
carlia the old Swedifh^ ftill fubfifts. Thus 
Wales and the Highlands of Scotland fpeak- 
the tongue of the firft inhabitants (Ah ! 
where is Mr. Pinkerton^s changeable Ian* 
guage) of Britain, while the other parts 
have received the Englifli. That primitive 
manners. are continued where a native Ian* 
guage is fpoken in a nation, no one will 
defure me to fuppofe ; fpr/* adds he, ** the 
manners of the mountains are commonly 
favage ; but they are produced rather by 
their fituation, than derived from their an- 
ceftors.'* • 

Hefurther remarks.thattheGothic fwarms 
D 3 U)rje 
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here no* proportion to. the inhahitatits in 
whofe country they fettled. This is plain 
foom the paucity of ISJorthora words, (tbia h 
too much for Mr. P. to bear patiently) now 
found in the provincial languages, and in the 
fame, proportion thqfe Golhs in tl\e Hebrides, 
wereincpmparifpn tor the multiplicity of the; 
rwtiycs. Thefe Norv^egian xvords uiade na. 
ituprefliqn on the language of the inhabi- 
tants, as is too well known to. bii debated' 
with fceming ailvahtage by any gentlem«n, 
though ^Jilpofed to be-odf a contrary opinion • 
MK Pinkerton's tautology is difgUfting, 
and \s alfo' moft- unlucky in goings like the 
fhoemakin';^ beyond his laft ; in regard we 
ffee that'ithp vipy rev^rfe to the principle 
he w;iflies to cftabUih', is the cafe relatfiv^ tp, 
the Ifles: and^ Scotland. ■ As the Romans 
eould not fix their own language in Britain, 
fo neither could the Norwegiai^s- in the 
Hebrides; for, except ip a few names of ifles,- 
landing placcs,>forts, and little baysJor towns, 
not one yeftige of their language retti?itna, or 
i^.fpoketi even there, where the proprietors 
were Norwegians, and fome of them* ftill 
epntinue fo. i 
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The natives, w^p have the advatitage of 
trading with the Daaes^ and of frequently 
bpardiog their VieflTels^ arerafter all free from 
the dialed: : and the Author is bold to fay, 
with all their ignorance, Jthat- they know a» 
mnoh of the language as Mr. Pinkerton 
^ees,' notwithftanding his pompous parade 
of words and vocables produced to con- 
yjincc the ignorant of his extenfive know- 
ledge of that language. For one whb fpent 
near nine years* of his time in thefe very 
ifles is entitled to know the firft, and Mr. 
Pinkerton's grofs mifapplication of vocables 
tencoiJrages him to affirm the laft. 
, In Scotland, on the Eaft fide in particular, 
|he Gaelic is on the decline, and on the coaft 
fide moftly forgot, ariling from a different 
caufe, and not from their intercourie with 
the Norwegians. But as he affirms that no 
fragment is older than the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and maintains, with Dr. Johnfon, that 
no evidence, for a hundred lines, is older 
written than a century back; fo it makes one 
fufpeft that he was one of thole who milled 
that learned man, feeing he himfelf acknow- 
ledges that be fpoke from information. 

D4 We 
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We muft then refer Mr, Pinkerton to the 
Rev. Mr. Mac Nicol, who has trounfed the 
old man very foundly ; and he will con-t 
vince him, that Gaelic was well known in 
Scotland long prior to this fooUQi date. 
There is an old woman of my acquaintance 
JnHerries, aged upwards of a hundred years, 
and fpeaks only the Gaelic taught her by 
her mother, who alfo was aged before her 
death ; and this woman, ftill alive, remem<« 
bered her grandmother, and her old faying, 
which fhe rehearfes to the youngfters in the 
family by way of advice* Surely the grand- 
jnother was cotemporary with King Janles 
the Sixth of Scotland, more than two hun- 
dred years back j of courfe Mr. Pinkerton's 
aflertion muft fall to the ground. This 
clergyman, however, will teach him more, 
than reading the thoufands of volgmes he 
announces to the public as a neceflary qua- 
lification before any perfon fliould venture 
to lay his works before their bar for their 
judgment. 

TTien we Ihall inform him from Mr. Mac 
l^icol's knowledge^ or, if he pleafes, from 
|he Authors own reading, that, anno 1^49^ 
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m Highland bard, at the coronation of Alex«» 
ander the Third, pronounced an oration on 
the Genealogies of Kings^ prior to the de- 
ftrudion of any of the records by Edward 
the Firft of England. The bard behoved 
to be well verfed in his account before fo 
many learned judges, who could have cor- 
refted him had he erred in his narration. 

In King James the Sixth's time, two phy* 
ficians of the name of Bethune were edu^ 
cated in Spain ; and one of them^ who was 
phyficlan to the King, vn-ote a learned treatifc 
on Phyfic, in Gaelic characters. Both of 
them ^erg well verfed in Greek and Latin, 
and took quotations from Hippocrates 9 yet 
did not underftand a word of EngliOi. The 
one was named OUa Ulach, the other Olla 
Mulich, from the two Ifles where they 
lived— (Olla fignifies a Dodor). All their 
pleadings in Courts of Juftice were in Gaelic; 
and there is undoubted teflimony, even at 
late as the old Parliament held at Ard Ghat* 
tan in Arguilefliir^, in Robert Bruce^s time, 
that Gaelic was the language of their de* 
Jiates J of cpurfe it coqld not be an adulte-p. 

rated 
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xated language, much lefs alteraUe, -when 
known naw, as well as then. 

Mr. Innes mentions an old chronicle 
from Kenneth Mac Alpin's 4nie to Ken- 
neth the Third, the fon of Malcolm, before 
the year 129U ^^ ^^s evidently wrote in, 
Gaelic, — And be moreover adds, *hat Gaelic 
was.fpoken in^Galioway in his p>va time* * 
. Tt. is to be wifhed that Mr. Finh^xtxm may 
preferve his ®civity oa finding his |rienj(i 
Innes fupportif>g the old Gaelic of his;coua'*. 
try : but what Ihall he fay, when toW that 
the aged bard's wifh, ^nd, cochag na firpn€^ 
or night owl, go as far back as the ages of 
huntings as t'hey contain not the foxaHeft 
▼eftige of hufbandry^ or allufion to agricuU 
ture, or any <)f the modern arts of life, csia 
be produced pn it ? 

Thefc Scots or Caledonians in Galloway 
remained longer unfubdued by the Scotch 
Kings than any other people among the 
fubjedls of the Kings of the Pids ; being 
difiatisfied with the late overthrow, they re- 
tired into the remote corners in tl\e SoutK 
of Scotland, 

* ^7y» 

Andrew^ 
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Andrew, bifliop of Roft, fpeaks of a hif- 
tory wrote by a cotemporary writer, under 
the title of Chronicus Antiqugrum in Geftis 
§? Annalibus Antiquis Scotorum Briiionum. 
This is ftiU extant, and he mentions alfo 
the annals of the Pi£ks and Scots, and thefe 
of fg long a date, that they were efteemed 
old then, that is ancient, by an author who 
died before the year 1185. * 

Nay, St. Gildas was born in Scotland, at 
Dumbarton, and Gaelic was his mother 
tongue^ Cumineus, and Adamanus, both 
abbots of lona, wrote, befides -the Hiftory 
of St. Columbus, other Hiftorical Trcatifes; 
and we know that thefe flourilhed iioo 
years ago, and they wrote in Gaelic, f 
The above will be too much for Mr. Pin- 
kerton to bear with patience j but there is 
po help for it. We (hall hear a little more 
of his own account, no lefs difagreeable to 
jhe ear of the fenfible reader, than Inncs's 
remarks in favgur of the Gaelic, are to him- 
felf./ 

* The Celts being natural favages, and 
regarded as fuch by all writers of all ages, 
* Inncs's Critical Eflay, &c. f Ihiil. 

' their 
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* their tongue was fo fimple whence they 

* borrowed of all others ; our Celtic ctymo- 

* loglfta, ignorant of thefe fadls, derive many 
words from Celtic, without fufpeding the 

* real truth, that the Celtic words are de- 

* rived from them* Without a complete 

* acquaintance with the pothic dialed, no 
^ one ought to meddle with the Celtic ety- 

* mology, elfe he will blunder in utter dark* 

* nefs.* 

And, pari paju^ one would as naturally 
think that the man who pafles judgment fo 
roundly on the Celtic, ought to be better ac^p 
quainted with it than Mr. Pinkerton, who 
is ^rofsly ignorant of what he condemns 
fo unmercifully, being literally ignorant of 
the very meaning of the word Celt, as well 
as moft other writers, as will appear on fome 
future occafion ; quce culpare foles^ ea in ne 
fecerisipfe\ befides the account is unnecef- 
fery, 9S to the Celtic, feeing the Gothic bears 
na fimilarity to \t either in found cr fenfe. 
And Mn John Tolland, in his colledion of 
feveral pieces, obferves,, that without a tho- 
rough knowledge of the Qeltic language and 
books, the Gaelig antiquities can never be 
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fet in any tolerable light with regard eithcf 
to words or things, and that many words 
in Greek and Latin are illuftrated by it. 
This laft remark adds an additional fplen- 
dour to the fo long defpifed Gaelic. 

Mr, Thomas Innes candidly enough con- 
fefles, that his ignorance of the Celtic lan- 
guage difqualifies him from being a proper 
judge of its antiquities, ^ Thar being a 
^ tafk,* lays he, * to which I muft acknow- 
, ^ ledge myfelf very unequal, and. which 

* none but the natives, thofe of them wb§ 

* are learned and Jkilled in their ancient lan^ 

* guagej (with the help of <ohat is more au^ 

* thentic in their hijloryj could, with any 

* hopes of fuccefs, undertake.* And yet 
Mr. Pinkerton, with all his ignorance, is 
bold enough to decide on the merits of this 
tongue, though truly as infufficient, but 
more impudent than Mr. Innes was. 

* But, fays Mr. P. the Celtic is a favage Jan- 

* guage, or mixture of many others, fo foft 

* and undetermined in orthography, that, as 
^ Buchanan fays of the etymology of his time^ 

* ex quo libtt quod lihet fit^ you may make 

* what you pleafe of what you pleafc/ 

That 
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That gentleman did not fpeak of the 
Celtic, but fuch languages as he himfetf 
knew ; and had too much ferife to fpeak of 
a language of which he had but an imperfect 
knowledge ; and of courfe it is great pre- 
fumption to make ufe of fo high an autho- 
rity to fupport an opinion fo injurious to a 
tongue fo truly exprefiive as the Gaelic, 

* Perhaps,' fays Mr. Smith, * there never 
^ was a language better adapted to poetry 

* than the Gaelic, as almoft all its words are 

* energetical and defcriptive of the objeds 

* they reprefent, and are alfo, for the moft 
' part, an echo to the fenfe/ Harih ob- 
jeds are denoted by harfli founds, in which 
confohants greatly predominate j whilft foft 
and tender objedks and paflions are expreffed 
by words which bear fome analogy to them 
in found. The Gaelic language confifts^ 
for the greateft part, of vowels j heiieej in 
the hands of a (kilful poet, the found varies 
perpetually with the fubjeft of difcourfe, 
and affumes the tone of whatevet. pafiion he 
is at the time infpired with j and any perfoti 
atjquainted with the Gaelic, will acknbw* 
ledge the juftiiefs of Mn Smith's remark. 

2 iuA 
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Let m now h^ar Mr. M*Nicol, a perfe^ 
judge of it, as his opinion may alfo be de« 
pended Kpoa, * I have/ fays he, * a fl^ht 
^ acquaintance, at leaft^ of fome ancient Ian*- 

* guagcs^ I underftand a few living tongues, 

* and I can aver, for truth, before the 
^ world, that the Gaelic is as copious as 

* the Greek, and not lefs fuited to poetry 

* than the niodern Italian/ Things c£ 
foreign and of late invention may not pro- 
bably have obtained names in Gaelic ; but 
every Cbjed of nature, and every inflrument 
of common and general ufe, has many vo- 
cables to exprefs it, fuch as fuit all the va^ 
rious changes, that either the poet or orator 
may choofe. To prove the copioufnefs of 
our language, it is fufficient to affufe the 
pubKc, that we have a poetical dialeft, as 
well as one fuitable to profe only; that tlife 
one niever encroaches- on the other, and that 
both are perfectly underftood by the moft 
xllitcratc Highlander. 

The chief defefl: in our language proceed* 
from what is reckoned the greateft beauty 
in other languages; it has -too many vowels 
and diphthongs, which, though fuitable to 

poetry, 
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pbctty^ renders the pronunciation lefs Hii^ 
tind and marked^ th^n happens in lefs liar'^ 
monious, and confequently, nxore barbafout 
tongues. Some ignorant writers of the 
Gaelic of late^ it is true, bridled ovet 
their cempofitionft with too many confo^ 
nants ; but they are generally quiefcent in 
the beginning and end of words, aiid are 
preferved only to mark the etymon* 

* Yet ftill,' adds P. * every name that is 

* thought -to fpring frdm the Celtic, may, 

* with equal propriety^ be applied to others; 
^ and I (hall engage to derire them with 

* equal fitxiefs, from aiiy tongue in the worlds 

* with the help of a didionary/ Fairly ven»- 
tured, let us hear him ! — * Stippofe,' (conti- 
nues he) * we ihould take the SpanifhyMO^ 
^ chanca tS ardid for a fpecimen^ ^d apply 
^ them to tiames in the Highlands, Arguile-^ 
^ (hire ; XaktfonacbM & ardmaliiox inftance, 

* which ftart firft to my eye, viz. fmada a 

* tune, and cbixnca a jeft ; (fonadachanca^) a 

* place where they ufed to fmg and play } 

* ardid^ a ftratagem, and tnal^ tll^ where ft 

* confpiracy againft Fingal was defeated.* 

7 Whcrp 
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•When It Aiits his purpofe, he allows Fingal 
to have had an exiftcnce ; in other refpedts, 
no fuch perfon lived, and the ftory of that 
hero is a falfehood of Macpherfon^s fabri- 
cation. 

Here, however, this ambidextrous gentle- 
man has failed in the Very firft trial of his 
ftill, becaufe both the found and fenfe dis- 
agree with thefe names in Gaelic ; for the 
fi gnification of his firft Italian word, which 
fignifies a place for finging and dancing, is 
not more adapted to that agreeable piece of 
entertainment, than to all other parts over the 
North" weft Highlands, mufick and dancing 
being a great part of their paftime : but the 
real Englilh is, a fortunate field; ach^ a field, 
^nd fonn lucky or fortunate. He is equally 
unhappy in air^i mals\ for a plain field j aird 
is high, and rnali the fummit or face of that 
apex, and there is a dallmhali at the bottom of 
that eminence, where a pari(h church ftands, 

A c H 
• Is a river in the old German language, 

• and he applies this exotic ach to Auchter^ 

* tool, Auchinfleet, and Auchinleck.* This 
may be true with regard to the German achj 

E but 
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l)Ut ach in the Gaelic is invariably applied 
to a plain cultivated field, and never once to 
a river, as his Germans do* — ^Who knows 
but Mr. Pinkerton will be more happy in 
his choice of Gothic word&? Let us try his 

* ARAN, 

* the name of a man, in Torfaei, Aroe an iflc 

* in the Bakic; 

But Aran in the Weft of Scotland de- 
rives the nafne from lar weft, and /««, or 
Inntfh^ an iffand, larinn ; or, from bread, 
Aran in Gaelic, the ifle being^ertile in 
corn : it however takes its name from the 
firft of the two. 

' MITLL, 

* From Mol, a found in Norway/ But, 
on the contrary, that in Scotland has the 
name from a bank of fand or gravel colleft- 
ed.by the fea billows, and is dry at ebb, 
where people may land from their boats. 
And the whole ifle takes the name from a 
part, as Scotland is foolifhiy faid to have 
derived its name from theiew men of that 
appellation, who landed from Ireland in the 
fouth corner of Argylelhire, (pars fro ioto). 

* HARRIS, 
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* HARRIS, 

* Frotii Haar, high ; or Heroe, an ifle iq 
* the (Baltic) coaft of Norway.* But Heu^ 
ruibh^ a hill, gave the epithet to Harris ; 
and that country in Gaelic is always termed 
Heuruibh, by all the people in Scotland who 
undcrftand that tongue. 

•liewis, 

* From the Lees, or lowed part.' But 
this had its name from Sorrachadb^ Sarah, a 
tvoman's name, and is ftill a common chrif- 
ti?in one ther6, perhaps as old as Abraham's 
time, whofe wife bore that name ; that was 
originally the appellation given to the Long 
Ifle in Scotland. It is known now by the 
word Leofe, 

* SKI A, 

* Corruptedly called Skye, from Skua, one 
* of the Ferroe ifles.'- But that ifle in the 
wcfl: of Scotland derived the name from 
SKI A a fhi?ld, SKI AN a dirk or a fword, 
and NEACH a people, ue. Skian*neachj 
thefe arms making up part of the drefs of the 
inhabitaiils^ of this ifle in hoftiie times^ 
when arms and war were the daily employ- 
ments ojf thefe warlike people, and fo might 

E z well 
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well be called SKt AN and neach — ttlcpeo 
pie with the dirks or fwords, ikian-neach— 
and by no means from the Alatis of Buchanan 
And others, who called it the Winged Ifle, oji 
account of the many inlets of fea-lochs — ^for 
every other ifle or coafi-fide is equally fubjefl: 
to thefe with Skye, though no people were 
more formidably accoutred with arms than 
the Skiak-neagh were; becaufe they had 
not only their own feuds, but alfo the inha- 
bitants of the Long Ifle, ftretching along 
©n the Weft, North Weft fide, and of Scot- 
land on the Eaft, to guard againft, who 
were ready to break in upon their rich ifle 
from every quarter to plunder it — And Mr. 
Pinkerton does not explain his Skua to form 
an opinion of it properly. ^ 

* DEE 
* Is a Cumerag name, from water, and 

is Welch.* Mr. Pinkerton may reftore it 

back to the Welch when he pleafes, as there 

is no river of that name in 'Gaelic; — but 

Diann^ a river at Aberdeen, from the fwift- 

nefs or rapidity of the ftream — and another. 

Donn^ from deep, a heavy running river 

within a mile of the Diann in North Britain. 

* SOTHBR- 
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* SUTHERLAND 

* U Gothic, becaufc the Goths lived in 

* the Orkneye,* But Sutherland is not 
in the Orkneys, neither does it derive that 
name from the Goths, as (hall appear more 
fully elfewhere — nor was it the original — 
and but lately the prefent Gaelic name of 
that country: but Gallibh and Cattibh or 
Cattee\ in Englilh, Caithncfs and Sutherland: 
— this laft derives the name from the excel* 
lent Speafmen, /. e. Saor Lannich or Eaft 
Lannies of Strathern (or Stirling{hire)of old, 

* TAY 

* Is by all appearance Gothic; Tavus, 

* Tau, Au, or Aa, is a river in Germany/ It 
is acknowledged that Tamh, is the deep fea, 
or main ocean in Gaelic, and the flow deep 
running river from Locb "Tamh. Tay may 
derive its name from that fource without 
feeking after it in Germany. 

Forth is perfect Gothic, Fiorda^ a Firth. 
This is granted him, for Forth is not Gaelic; 
he may referve it for the Gothic Piks, wh^n 
they arrive. But this betrays Mr. Pinker- 
ton's ignorance. For Bodoiria is the name 
given to that river by Tacitus, and the fol- 
E 3 lowers 
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lowers of the Romans, from W a boat » and 
6tter a colledion of mud and dirt caft Into 
a foft heap, either by the fea or rivers, into 
any quiet corner of a locht bay^ or river, 
ever which no bo<^t can pafs, nor man walk 
tipon at ebb fea or low water. And the 
bottom of the Forth is perfedly impaffaWe 
cither for horfe or footmen, in moft parts of 
it, owing to the deep clay channel of 50 
odd miles through which that water runs j 
and when it overflows its banks, there is 
hardly getting to a boat through the mud 
and dirt left bghijad it,— So much for the 
Forth, 

Blut indeed Tacitus writes about this Bo^ 
dotria in filch dubious terms, arifing, both 
from lus ignorance of the country, and want 
of accurate information of the true name of 
that famous river ; that one is at a lofs to 
know whether he. means not Clyde as much 
as the Forth, from the narrow ifthmus that 
almoft joins the two. For though he writes 
that, in the fourth fummer of Agricola's 
command, Glotta & Bodotria dlverfi maris 
afiu^ per immenfum nve^i angufio terrarum 
J^atio dlrlmuntur^ quod turn prajidiis jirnmbar 
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Ikr^ aique omnis pt^or Jinus tenehaiur^ furn^ 
tpotis velut in aliam, &c. the Bodotria and 
Glotta being feparated by a peninfula ;. 
yet on the jthird fummer, he writes that 
he met with new nations: Novas gentes 
aperuH vajlatis ufque ad^Taum^ &c. which he 
laid waftc as far as the Tay river (Mftuarlo 
namene/l)nati(mibus&cc. and whatisfurprifing, 
it is only in the fixth fummer that we find 
him oppofed by the Caledonians : Ceierum 
ajlate quafextum officii annum inchoabat^ arn^ 
plas civitates transBodoiriamJitas^^c. — Infefia 
hojiili exercitu itinera timebantur^ prius clajfe 
^xploravit^ &c. — ^d manus ad arma converjt 
Caleidoniam incolentes populi^ &c. — Fwi atrox 
in ipjis port arum angujiiis pralium^ donee pu^ 
hojies uiroque exercitu^ his ut tulijfe opem ; illis 
fie egurjfe auxilium v'lderentur^ quid nifi paludes 
t£ Jiha fugienics texijfent debellatum ilia viSlo-^ 
riaforet. But though the barbarians were 
worfted in this hot engagement, they were 
not difheartened, as might well be expected 
from the bold unconquered Caledonians, in 
io much that Agricola found it convenient 
to go cautioufly to wqrk againft them after- 
wards, as we may gather from what he x^ 
£ 4 marks 
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marks of their prudence^ caution^ and \acA 
boafting : jitqui illi modd cauti^ ac fapientei^ 
prompti poji eventumy ^c tnagniloqui sranA 
T!>us it feems they were far from being di- 
fpirited by their late misfortune. 

The only difficulty is, to find out the prCK 
per place where this engagement happened* 
BoetiuS) who follows and agrees with Camb* 
den, draws a wall between the Efk to the 
mouth of the river Tweed, which, fays he, 
Tacitus calls it Tauni Mfiuarium. But Sir 
James Dalrymple affirms, that the learned 
Cambden has been miftaken, when he faya 
that Tweed was the fame river which Tacitus 
called 7^«J, fince it is plain from Tacitus his 
account that Taus was near the Grampiau 
bills in Perthfhire, whither the Romans, 
after they had beat the enemy, carried their 
arms through the country of Perthfhire and 
Angus, and ordered the fleet to fail about 
the ifle. Sir George JVIacKenzie is alfo of 
this lafl opinion^ 

It is however no unpardonable crime to 
differ in fentimcnts with thefe two learned 
baronets j efpecially when we find the firfl 
engagement with the Romans, the fixth 

Summer, 
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Summer, to have happened on the South fide 
of the Forth, citra Bodotriam^ and that Agri* 
cola drew up his forces oppofite to Ireland, 
which muft be underftood either to be Jura^ 
Arra% or Bute ifles, for he could not mean 
the prefent Ireland, becaufe the neareft to 
Scotland being ^o miles, too great a diftance 
to ftrike terror into the inhabitants of it, 
while the other ifles were within view of 
the army drawn up in Airftiire, and the pco-^ 
pie might juftly be alarmed by fuch a iighL 
Yet though the firft {kirmifh happened on 
the fixth year, when be drew off his troops, 
and crofled Clyde in the firft boat that he 
rret with, and then paffed into a country un* 
known before, he fays, ^into anno nave' 
prima tranfgreffa^ ignotas ad id t^mpus gentes 
crebris fmul ac pro/peris pr^eliis domuit\ that 
is, after paffing over at Bad Qttir^ near Dun- 
barton, or the Clyde, he was then literally 
entered among the nations before unknown 
to the Romans ; and after fecuring himfelf 
from the inhabitants as well as he could, he 
Hxight be engaged on the fixth Summer, not 
on the fifth,as ^bove,almoft inthe very mouth 
of.the h?^rbour, by the fiercip people, who had 

cdltaed 
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ecllcdeii^their forces to prevciU hU marchiog^ 
tbrough their country* 

I am therefore more inclined to join Camb^ 
(4ent than the learned Baronets ; becaufe it 
i$ not probable that fo cautious a General at 
Agricola would venture his forces at firft in- 
to the heart of a ftrange country, in the moft 
dangeroua part of all Britain, and fo far re-- 
moved from anyafliftance from his friends ia 
cafe of a defe^t^ or deftrudion of his fleet, by 
enemies fo terrible as the unconquered Cale^ 
donians ; he being about So miles in that cafe 
from the provinces, and on the North of the 
Forth, withalmoft impaifable forefts, moun^ 
tains^fwamps, and rivers, all within the power 
of the enemy, who would throw every block 
in his way, and even- remove their boats 
from the Forth^ to render their paflage over 
that large river impra£ticable, and almoft 
impoffiblc, ia cafe of misfortune ; ^ thing 
naturally to be expeded when encounter- 
ing the high-fpirited Caledonians. Whereas 
his landing his troops at the Tweed, or ra- 
ther farther up the Forth, though he fliould 
, meet the enemy, as we find he did; and even 

be 
3 
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be worflfed by tKem ; yet he was la V^dcmit^ 
where the Romaos had friends* and where 
he might recover himfelf without ruaning 
the rifque of total deilrudion ; as his land- 
ing at the Firth of Tay, between Angus and 
Fife, might be.attendcd with. 

Befidca his advancing up to the ifthmus 
near Stirling, along the river Forth, while 
he was fafe, he was alfo as near the Gram- 
pians, much nearer Air, to frighten the iflaoi- 
ders, and in fad at the mouth of the Tai* 
chica Vallis, or Monteith, called in Gaelic 
Stra Taukh^ where the rivers Teith and 
Forth join, and g^ve a name to the whole val- 
ley on the fides of the Forth ; whereas the 
Strath above theTay is called Strathem, 
Vallis Ernica, a name well known now, as 
well as then. Had the above Baronets known 
this, they certainly would not imagine that 
the General would a<9: fo inadvertently, and 
even foolilhly, by landing fo far North, 
then marching his troops loo miles to the 
South, to Airfliire, and the year after return 
back to Straihern to fight with Galcacua 
about iStonehive in An^us fhire. • 

No, 
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No, furclj ; he certainly landed on the 
South of the Forth, and gradually marched 
Northward by Camelodunum, and Stirling, 
or Alloa J thefe large cities, as Tacitus 
writes : — then to Ardoch, where he made a 
camp ; and afterwards to Strathern, where 
he inade another on the plains of Dealgen^ 
rofs ; and from thence towards the Eaft Sea, 
where he might meet his fleet, on board 
of which he placed his forces, after fighting 
with Galcacus at the foot pf the Grampians, 
— But we fhall return back after this digref- 
fion, to enquire into the true name of the 
Forth. 

And the real name of that river was, and 
is ftill, in Gaelic, Poull, Uisg a Phuili- 
and derives its name from the fource ; it dif- 
charges its waters into another river at -^^- 
herfotl^ a parifh in Pehhfhire well ktioTyn 
by that name. And feveral gentlemen's 
feats receive their names from it ; from the 
fource almoft to Edinburgh. 

About 14 miles below the above parifli 
glands Wefter Poull Aird ; four miles farther 
down, We' meet with Eafter Poull Aird ; be- 
low 
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low this, one meets with a Mid PouU Alrdfi 
'This {Aird) fignifies a houfe of entertain- 
iTient or hofpitality for paflengers, in cafe 
they were late, or prevented from paffing 
the ferry by times* — About four miles 
weft of Stirling, befidq, the river Poull, lies 
Loch T'aobh Phuill^ called Lochtafill. — 
There are tweuty-four miles of water be- 
tween the caftle of Stirling and the' town 
of Alloa, a fpace of four .miles only by land. 
The meanders or links of the river Forth 
prefent the eye with the moft beautiful land- 
fcape on earth from that caftle. Among the 
gentle heavy windings and turnirlgg of that 
large river, Fallihn^ or Poull Linnidhy a deep 
Jake, and Cook's Pows^ or Poull, are two 
famous places well known to have derived 
their names from the river Poull \ and be- 
low Falkirk, another gentleman's feat of the 
name of Bruce ftands, and called ^ofpuUs, 
or in Gaelic, Bo a town, and Poull the river; 
all thefe on the bank mark the name of 
the river, and are fads that cannot be con- 
troverted, at le|ift overturned by Mr. ]Pin- 
kerton* 

Boetius 
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Boetiu$ remarks^ that the mote pure and 
genuine reading is found in an old copy 
of Tacitus. J^mpla civitas trans Badotriam 
fttai this is the literal Gaelic, free from 
corruption, Bad*ottir\ and very probably Ca- 
mclodunum on the South of the Forth was 
the city alluded to, for the Romans had not 
then crofled over the river Forth, or PoulL 
Therefore Stillingfleet calls Clyde the Otter, 
which is more probable, becaufe there is a 
ferry-boat by Dunbarton called Otter Ferry 
or Bad Otter, over which Agricola with 
his Romans pafled, after he had drawn off 
his army from the coaft of Air, where they 
were drawn up as if to' terrify the people of 
Ireland with an irivafion, or rather the little 
Ifle of Arran or Ifla, (for it is impoflible as a- 
bovc he would mean to frighten the inhabi- 
tants of the prefent Ireland, anifland at a dif- 
tance of more than 20 miles from the neareft 
part of Scotland, from whence the eye could 
jiot f<;e a man nor an army) : and by this 
ierry-hoat there ftands ahill called D//;^-.©//// 
a little way from the caftld of Dunbarton, 
There is another Bad-Ottir about three miles 

from 
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from the mouth of Loch-finn, in Cowa!^ 
with many more that might be fpecified/ 
had not thefe been fufficient to convince 
Mr. Pinkerton, that the name in every 
point of view has been mifiinderftood *and 
mifappiied by others as well as by himfelf j 
fo that here he has erred in good company, 
fo much for his comfort! 

* GRAMPIANtJS, 

* Surely from Gram, a town in Norway,* 
Worfe and worfe ! — for inftead of a town, 
the Grampians of Scotland are hills, /. ^ 
Garabh-Bheantibh^ rugged hills, 

OCHILL, 

^ This name is^ Welch, from High OchilL' 
But thofc in Scotland receive their names 
from wood, and hill — uchdan wacher^ always 
applies to a little hill ; direadb re uchdan^ 
mounting the hill or eminence. And it is 
clear that the beautiful Ochil--hills in Scot* 
iand were covered over with wood, as is 
known from the veftiges of it to this day. 
Wachd-Coill, contracted Ochil, the woody 
hill ; for caill is wood, and uchd an hill, 
uchd'Cailh^ and there is a town in its vicinity 

named 
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tL^Ltnid OchterarJer^ that is^ wachat arcldn^ t 
town on the fummit of an eminence or 
rifmg ground in Perthfhire* 

* LONDON, 

* From Lond^ a grove, /. e. si town iii a 
grove*' Why not the name that was ori* 
ginaily given it ? as lon and dun i the firft 
lignifies a ftore of provifion, and the latter 
the hill on which the faid (lore was laid out 
of the boat, either at Tower-hill, or Fleet- 
ftreet hill ; for.Ludgate is precifely LoD or 
FLOD a fleet, and geott an inlet of the river ; 
and it is well known that the fleet pafled up 
to the head of Fleet-market once, though 
now tht'^eott is covered over with an arch, 
over which the market ftands. 

Edward Llhyd and others are too honed 
to arrogate to themfelves names not to be 
met with in the Welch or Engli(h language, 
and acknowledge thefe names to belong to 
the original inhabitants, ^hb certainly fpoke 
Gaelic, as the above names are well known 
by the inhabitants of North Britain to this 
day, and many more fuch to be met with 
over all England and Wales, and totally un- 
known to the prefent inhabitants. 

* ABBIR, 
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* ABBIR : 

* Here follows a world of Abers, as 

* Aberfoil, &c. both in Scotland, Germany ; 
' and Gothland, (and Mr. P. has exerted 
^ his ingenuity to mstke them anfwer c:her 
^ ptirpofes, than their meaning in Gaelic ; 

* laft of all, he gravely tells his Englifh 
*• reader, for it is irnpofflble he fhould ima- 

* gine that any judge would believe him,)^ 

* this poor Aber, which has been \prt\xrcd 
' into fo many meanings, is abfolutely the 

* German Ubber, beyondj and means a 
' town beyond a river.' After fo decided a 
judgement, it would be in vain to tell 
this pragmatic gentleman, that in Gaelic 
Aber uniformly fignifies the mouth of a 
river where its waters' are difcharged into 
the fea, loch, or fome. other river, and 
not once ufed for the prepofition beyond. 

**.BAL': 

* As Balmerino, Balcaras. ' This is ano- 

* ther word that would puzzle the moft 

* profound etymologifts, fays he, to deter- 

* mine if really Celtic or Gx)thic. Nothing 

* is more certain than that the Icelandic, 

F ^or 
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* or Gothic, is s town or village'. Thfe 
as granted him— but we fee no rcafon for 
borrowing from the Goths> as the Celtic 
k fo compleatl^ fupplied with Ba^ Bg, 
and Bal of their own, as weH as o£ others^ 
without calling in foreign aid from thefe 
countries.. 

^ DAJL 

* Seems tabe equivalent toBafin Scot^ 
' landj^as Dahymi^e,— fo alfo- in Norway 
^ and Denmark.' But though Mr. P.. mif* 
leads his EngUfh reader, I defy him ta 
do fo to a Highlactder^ who is certain 
that Dal is not ence applied to a town^ 
but always to a beautiful plain field at the 
head or end of a promontary, or angle cut 
By a river,, as Daecan Ross — Dealgin- 
rofs in Pertfhije, where a Roman camp 
is to be £ben» 

* KIN, 

♦ As Kiniel^thtft are not fimilar to names^ 

* in Wales or Ireland,, and will of thcm- 
' felves turn this point quite the other way. 

* For there are 30 of them in England, and 
^ only Kinfale in. all Ireland,^ as may be feea 

^ ia 



^ in t;hc-ljwiiex Valaris. This was the place 
^ frxDm whence forinicrly the king faied^ Ay, 
wherte is Kinlburrow, near Cork ? and Kin, 
a burrow of Carrig, and another Kin^ of 
Boyle? and Kintis, L e. Cean Lise; 
the head of ^ gardeiij or fertile field in 
Meath? This Fickle Index has betrayed 
|Kx>r y>, into a friarc> and tio wonder by 
placing 'fuch confidence in it^ he ihould 
fell^ into the ditch-H-as his leader was as 
ignorant of this Kin, as he is. himfelf. 
Wo is m^9 then, the fcale is turned Upon 
hinjfelf, like; a man's head broke by hii 
own-ftaiT, for Kin zxA fale fignifies the 
head, or end of a fait water loch, and Kin-^^ 
kell in Scotland, is the &[A of a wood, 
Cean^coilL 

^ERSKIN 

, ' Is the very fame thing, with Kinfa'e / (It 
is fuppofcd fo,) but it is no fvich matter 
in fad:; but Ar, upon, and Ski an, a 
dirk or knife, the head of a wolf^ upon 
the point of a dagger, or fwbrd ; and itvr 
kings ever failed with pleafure on fuch 
a -vehicle ; and^ all put together cxpofcs 
F 2 Mr^ 
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Mr. P. the more, like the monkey, the 
higher it climbs, the harer its tail ap- 
pears, and of courfe the mdrc laughable 
to the fpedtators. - - 

* FORR : 

* This word is uncertain ; as Fordun/ 
But in Gaelic it is by no means uncertain, 
being equivalent to Fa rid h, watch, and 
Pun, a hill, a watch hill to fpy the ene- 
my, fomething like the Norwegiah Gok 
man on his watch tower. 

* Two thirds of the names of the Ebuda 
' lilands vand Highlands, are infallibly Go- 
* thic/ .. Here Mr. P, thought th^t^ his 
going to the remote Ebudae would infal- 
libly fcreen him from detection;' but he 
happens to be unfortunately miftaken ^ for 
the affertion is abfolutely denied, and the 
author, ought to know better than Mr. 
Pinkerton, or even his Atlas, and Gothic 
Didlionaries ; for he not. only was long in 
the country, knows the language, and was 
born in Scotland, where the Gothic is 
unknown, but the Gaelic perfedtly fa- 
miliar, to every ear there, where the lan- 
guage 
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guage is fpoke, and ought, on that account, 
to gain more credit than any man who 
is a perfedk ftranger to it, however im- 
pertinently prefumptuous ; and Mr, P.'s 
placing Sky among the 5 Ebudes; an 
liland 36 miles difhnt from thefe Ifles, 
which are known to be contiguous to one 
another, may fatisfy any difcerning reader, 
how much he takes upon him above his 
knov^edge, or any good authority which 
is Aifficient to convince people of hisjgrofs 
miftake. And further, the author, from 
his own knowledge, maintains, in dire£i; 
oppofition to Mr. P. that except the fmal- 
ler ijlesj forts^ bays and landing-places^ there 
arc few, if any Gothic words ufed in com- 
mon converfation, even among the vulgar, 
who could not conceal, nor equivocate, if 
any fuch were mixed with their language j 
io that the Danes, though they refided 
long there, have made no altemtion in their 
language, or the names of mountains^ rivers, 
JJraiths, valleys, and rocksy with frefh and 
mt water lakes and lochs, which alfo are 
moilly Gaelic ; and this is afTuredly the cafe 
F 3 in 
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in Scotland, and more particularly, vvhcn 
neither Danes ^ nor Romans y nor Englijh- 
would be allowed to keep pofleffion by force- 
of arms, tp adulterate their tongue. Thus 
Mr. P's I2QOO names in Scotland, of which 
he fays 30 only 2ircft^e/c&, and n6t above 50' 
Irijhy on the norti?, foutb^ and eajt^ with 
his 2000 Gothic words in the ivejii ^may \n 
g great meafurc be laid up in the great Atlas 
until the Gothic Fiks are fully eftabliflied 
there to make ufe of them. 

We fliall follow him fom'e farther to be in- 
formed that he dwelt on this matter, * be- 
^ caufe Celtic etymology isbecohiethe fren- 

* zy of this fhallow age ; and I fhall remark, 
^ before quitting it, that by Gothic names, 

* I mean, fays he,fucb whofe form is Gothic, 
^ and may be traced in the northern king-* 
^ doms, Germany an4 l£^ngland{ and he con- 
cludeis with a hope that he has iatisfaftorily 
^nfwered the whole argbments.' Here he 
4oes not tell us whofe argumen^s^he thus 
belabours, only it is to be fuppofed he means 
thofe of the two Mr. Macpherfons, and 
thinks his Engliih readers^ becaufe ignorant 

of 



^f the Celtic^ will reft as much fatisfied^ 
though as little edified^ as any old woman is 
after hearing mafs perlbroied in Latin> and 
yet fhe fcals the fervice with an Amen« 

We venture to affirm and predid, unlefii 
his promifed hiftory of Scotland be worded 
more cautioufly and fupported by better au- 
thority, than his enquiry is, that he will 
gain few profelytes among readers of tafte 
land leamingy to adopt his principles, even 
with all the aid that his atks and lexicons 
<:an bring to his afliftance. 

And tho* we are heartily fick with follow- 
ing this ftrange medley of impertinent voca- 
hies of his ; ytA the kind indulgence of the 
reader is folicitcd, while an attempt is made 
even without the aid of dictionaries and lex- 
icons to {how Mr. P. that Celtic names 
might with as great propriety be quoted 
from the Cinnefey Japanefey Tartars, the 
wild inhabitants oiN. and S. America^ JLra-^ 
ina, or even from the Greeks aijd Rorfians, 
as from the Goth*, &c* as we are a little 
better acquainted with the two laft men- 
tioned, than with any ^f the others, we 
^ F4 ihall 
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fhall venture to make the trial, by w^y of 
experiment between the Latin and Gaelic^ 
then take the fame method with the Greek i 
and after comparing a lew vocables with a 
fentence from each, it is to be hoped that 
the found and fenfe, and almoft the fpelling; 
will be more' adapted to each other than ei- 
ther the Gothic or German is to the Celtic. 
As we have already remarked that mouQ« 
tains, rivers and proper names, are allowed 
to be the moil unalterable, we fhall begin 
therefore with the 



Latin. 


Gaelic. 


Englijh. 


m^. 


Mon, 


a mountain. - 


Monies Alhini^ 


Mmti Jlabinicb^ 


Albion mountains. 


Grampiam Monies^ 


Garabh Mhontiy 


rugged mountains. 


jimnisy 


Amhuiriy 


a river. 


Tiber, 


JohcTy 

1 


a fpring well, a deep 

river or ,fourcc, 

from whence a 

river takes . the 

' name. 


C^nes^ 


Caian, 


dogs. 


Equus^ 


Eacby 


a horfe. 


GaUus, 


CailJeachj 


a cock. 


Taurusy 


TaurUf 


a bull. 


Jyftuff 


jftffftf 


arms. 


Vir, 


fer. 


a man. 


M 


Bo, 


an ox, er cow. 

Htres, 
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Latin* 


Gaelic. 




. . En^UJb. 


HertTj 


Eire^ 




a» heir* 


DuXi 


Deitc, 




a duke. 


Comesy 


Company 




a compaxuon. 


Princeps^ 


Priunfa^ 




a prince. 


Deusf 


Din, 




God. 



Let us now try a fentcnce ; and this is 
more than what Mr. P. durft venture on* . 

Latin. 

s 

Cano virumque armui ah oris TroJ4e. 
Gablic. 
' Caninimfer cu arma^ bbo eir Traagh* 

£VGLISH« 

I fing of the hero^ and arms^ from the 
coaft of Troy. 

We fhall next try whether Homer, &c. 
underftoqd the Celtic. 

Greek. GaeSc. £>//{^« 

Moyof li»y Mon Idf\ a hill in Perth- 

fhire. 
M«ro( Kxuxcc^^^ Mon Cbam/ay,'^ hill in Stirling* 

Ihire. 
Tu^vvw?, >. Tigbeam, a laird, tyrant. 

HtpKvX^y HircU, Hercules. 

Il«pK, Parick, Peter, a Trojan. 

ytmhao^i Ma lane, ' M'MiUan. 
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Gvetk. 


6adic« 


.Engiyk. 


HtKTOpy 


• Eacban^ 


a Trojan hero. 


TlfVlXOTTf, 


Penelope^ 


a woman's name. 


HeXiVy 


Ellen,' 


a woman's name. 


TaXaTBoc, 


Galatea^ 


a wanton girl. 



Hedtor, advifing the Grecians and Tro- 
jans to allow Paris and Menelaus to decide 
the controverfy by fingle combat, addreffes 
them thus : 

Clunihb ttu Thrae%in ctuignu mfrnd^s *Mibt€ H^/'i, i.e. McKay's. 
Hearken to me, Trojans^ andyc well-booted, or linvb'd 
Grecians. 

Oxeavof GecXoLtra-x, nCuan Sallach, or (boif- 
terpus) ocean. 

Was I to look into DidHonaries and Lcx^ 
icons, perhaps Virgil or Homer might be 
introduced (peaking Gae/w in the iEneid 
sand Iliad ; tut from this hafty fpecimen, it 
is referred to any judicious reader, nay, 
.even to Mr. P. himfelf, whether the pa- 
rallel given has not a more ftrikiijg likenejfe 
than any of his names ; and had he vc»- ' 
turcd' bftjr i??hole fentencc^of his Gothic 
language, to oompase it with Gaelic <>r 

Englifli, 
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finglilh> he certainly would cry out Pec* 
cavij after expofing the fhocking diflimik- 
rityj as weH in fcnfe as in found, 

And though the Romans refided in Bri- 
tain for four centuries, it would be thought 
impertinent, wa^ an attempt made to con- 
vince the reader, that either bortowed their 
whole language from the other, becaufe a 
few vocables and feiitiments are alike in 
fenfe and found, 

Mr. P. ftill goes on in his own humour 
of railing againft the Celts. * The Celts 

* being indeed mere favages, and worfe than 

* the favages of America, and remarkable 
^ even to our own time, for a total negleft 
^ of agriculture themfelves, and for plun- 

* derihg their neighbours/ That this out- 
rage is no lefs futile than fallacious will be 
obvious to any perfon who travels either 
by land or fea along the weft coaft or the 
ifles of Scotland, where many ftately edi- 
fices have been raifed by the induftrious 
inhabitants, both on the coafts as well as in 
tjie ifles, where alfo every other fpecie^ of 

improvement. 
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improvement is carried on with judgment" 
and tafte/ 

And their greatj improvements in agri- 
culture are known in London from Dr. 
Johnfon's account of the improvements he 
faw in the Ifle of Coll : even in the weftern 
Ebudae; one or two of the firft farmers in. 
North Britain refide, Mac Donald of Botf- 
dale, whofe polite, accomplifhments few can 
I excel, fupports 60 or 70 families on wailc 
lands, that formerly did not yield ten marks 
to his father pf yearly rent; befidcs he has 
much lands inclofed within bis own elegant 
policy, which was equally ufelefs to his fa- 
ther. This geritleman not onlyraifes the. 
fineft wheat, but makes it into flour in his 
own mill. 

Even Mr. Knox, in his t6ur, alfo repro- 
bates the foolifh aflertions of Mr. P. re-, 
fpeding the great improvements made every 
where over the Weft Highlands and Iflands, 
and writes from his own knowledge, and 
not from information, which is the mod 
certain of any. . Roots, fays he, vegetables, 
fallads, and common fruits can be raifed on 

the 
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iJie weft doafts and-iflands of North Britain 
in. iiiy quantity. . -Tlieir kail and cabbage 
are: only exceeded in delicacy by their, tur-. 
nip/, which for its flavour,, and the iincncfs 
of its grain is priefented raw at genteel ta- 
bles;^ with fruits, wild : berries,' wiih.^ne 
dulcc, flack, adrpdrablywell drcfled by- 
way of defert. : Potatoes are very plenty 
tSirough the whole highlands, A fmall 
portidnof lime, of fheHy fand, where cnt,. 
or cafl' ware cannot:. be had for manure, 
brings forward a plentiful crop, and of a. 
quality greatly fuperior to thofe that are 
riifcd on richer foils- • .. . 

In the. iflands and on the weft coafts of 
Scotland, great quantities of kelp are manu- 
feiflui-od by the induftrious inhabitants, (thcfe 
are not the indolent favages of Mr. P. furdy 
not,' he nluft mark out their lurking places 
of abode j) and' the. profits arifing from 
the kelp Imade by thefe induftf ious people, 
are extremely advantageous to the poiieilbrs 
of thefe coafts, whether pfopridtor or tackf- 
men. 

And 
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And Gich of them as aofwer the ^wzgc 
liefcriptioa ^vtn Jby .Mr^P. (o foully itHbe-- 
^^1, if he means the Better fort, are limited 
to a very few of that clafs. It is true there 
arc fbmfc thieves of cattle in thefe extenfivc 
€QUBtries; but not' numerous^ nor ia dan- 
gerous> as in other placed; either about large 
cities ^n Scotland, artd- through many part^ 
of England 5 :but few pick-pockets to fteal 
a purfe, or take a life for it, fende:diere« 
That low pradice a highknder wouldfpum 
at the thought of ; and Mr. P. might travel 
over :hil]s and dales in the highlands,' and 
lleep in the defarts, ^.or by the way fide 
there^ and he would after he awoke. firid 
that his purfe was iafe, and his perfon un- 
touched by the iavages he calk plunderers j 
this is more' than Jia can tell j where he is; 
nay, ncM' at Edinburgh, though he refided 
there. And to brand a whole people for 
the ctiqics of a few only is. a cruel vpuece of 
iniquity. in any author* ..Whoever reads 
Ltone B.'s travels in the Hebrides, there 
he will find the molt induftrious commoners 

in 
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In Britain, Vsitiiout exccpticBi or diiparage- 
mcnt to others, fully defcrihcd. 

* Again Mr. P. fcizcs the two Mr* Mac- 
^ pherfons by the collars &>t, confidcring 
^ themfelves of the old higUand . race, 
« and opening their mouths Hkc fcana«- 
' chies as they are, and fwalkrwing up the 

• Pids at one mouthful with their hiftory, 

• and converted them into Scots and Ce/ts^ 
•i.and alfo denied all the Piftiffi hiftory : but 

* the grand chara<Steriftic of the Ce/is is to 

* i^nt falfehod for truth, and truth ^vfalfe'- 

* bood. This »man was a Do61cm- of Divi- 

• nity, and yet if he had ufed the^feme li- 
/ berty in private bufinefs, which he has 

' done in his hiftwy, he would have been , 

* fet in the pillory, and no wonder, though 

♦ he wiflips the deftru<5tion of Innis's hif- 
.* tory^ to make OfjiumxAfalfehood triumph. 

In anfwer to this abufc of Mr, P. againft 
the Macpherfons and the CeltSy I muft ap- 
ply Mr. Mac NicoFs rod of corredion ta 
fcourge him into good manners, as he did 
to Johnftone on a fimilar occafion, and leave 
. with him to confider of his dangef.^ Such 

an 
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an invidious charge as lying is the laft thing 
that a gentleman fliould he abufed with. 
And to bring forward fuch an acculation 
without proof to eftablifli it, is a ruffian 
.mode of impeachment. Doftor Macpher- 
Soh was incapable of aftingfo bafely, tho* 
• Mr, P. is void of candor, and good manners. 
.The indelicacy of fuch language is obvious ; 
jSL gentleman, fays Mr. Mac Nicol, would 
not have exprefled himfelf in that manner 
for his own fake; a man of prudence would 
-jiot have done fo for fear of giving juft of- 
. fence to Mr. Macpherfon. He feems to 
.have been carelefs about the reputation of 
the firft of thefe chara<Sters, and the malig- 
nity of his difpofition feenis to have made 
^ him overlook the forefight generally^ an- 
.nexed to the fecond; though he was bold 
. in his affertions, he was not equally cou- 
rageous iu their defence. His mere allega- ' 
.tion on a fubjeft he could hot underftand 
. was unworthy of the notice of the gentle- 
♦jnan accufed^ but the language which be 
cxprefled deferved chaftifement. And men, 
who break in upon the laws of good man- 

ners« 



ucfs, ha^e but a fcurvy claim to the pro- 
te(ai9n of any other laws. Mr. P. has then 
exhibited this fpecimen of his rancour to 
no other purpofc, than either to gratify the 
prejudiced, or impofe on the weak aad cre- 
dulous* 

Saxo Grammaticus, Mr. P.'s great fa- 
veurite, in direft oppofition, gives a moft 
favourable account of the honour of the 
Gaels, and their extreme reluAance to fal- 
iify, or break their word> and narrates a 
melancholy account given of a murder com* 
tif^itted in miftake by a tender hufband on 
his deareft lady, and the difficulty to which 
the King was put to, both to keep his word 
and oath, and preferve the life of a mife- 
rably unhappy fon-in-law. Nothing, fays 
he, but violence makes a King of the Scots 
break his oath, for every tye is on him — 
T^rabebct itaque regem binc^ in filiam pietas, 
in geiierum amor^ inde charttas in ami^ 
cunty preterea juris jurando Jirmitasy ip/a 
quoque mutual oBligationis religio, quain 
violare nef avium erat. ^ Thus we find a 
fample of real honour between pity to- 
: . G wards 



Xvards his daughter, and love to his fon-in- 
law, from thence charity to his friend, be- 
fides the ftrength of ah oath, which religion 
herfelf difires not to vioktCi (being an ob- 
ligation that is mutual,) and makes a breach 
truly nefarious : had Mr. F. known the 
better part of thefe peoplic, his rage againft 
. them would become left violent. And mo- 
deratioh arifmg fron;i known truths would 
have rendered his writings more admired ♦. 

After defcribing the difference- between 
the ' highlandcrs and Ibwlanders, Mr. P. 
adds, ' in mind and manners the diftinftion 
is marked/ 

* The lowlanders are acute, adtivCj ' in-. 

* duitrious> free; the hi^landers Ailpid, 

* indolent^ flavifh, fooiifh, ' fawning ; th^ 
^ former in (hort have every atttributc of a 

> civilized people, the latter ate abfolute 

* favages, and will continue fo tfll the race 
' be loft by mixture. In vain^do we dream- 

* of building towns in the highlands, if peo- 

* pled with highlandcrs, they will be in 
' ruins in lefs than a century. . Had all the 

■* Gauikntiiw Mcrula de Gallorum Aiiticli'ij^S. 

.■ ■ ' 'Celtic 
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' Celtic cattle emigrated fome centpries ago, 

* how happy had it been for that country, 

* All we can do is, to plant colonies among 
' them, and by encouraging emigration try 
' to get quit of the breed. The Celts are^ 

* mere favages, moll tenacious of their 
' fpeech and jii^ners. Mr. MacpherfoI^ 
^ will have it;,, that Saxon merchants intro- 

* duced tb^ Englifh tongue; what a bull ! 
^ ryC), nor the nobles that fo^lpwed Malcdm 

* 3d ; jnor the mai>y priibners taken by him^ 

* Bor the 50 boroughs ereiSed for the Englifh 
< in Scotlapd, anno 1070 ; .6ven thoughi 
V every family had one* or two fervants from 

* England : but it is the trade of all the Scots 
f Antiquifis to fight agginft all authority, 

* truth, and common fcnfe : one would 
f have thought that fopie one of them 

* would have ftumbled on the truth ; I 
' have already fhewn that the PiSls were a 

* Gothic people/ Then he goes on to 
(hew the fuperiority of the Gothic tongue,, 
though he does not know five fentences of 
it. But nothing \% too arduous for him^ 
provided the puibtle vulgifs do but applaud 

G i him 
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him for his ability at railing, (an excellent 
quality commonly acquired at Billinfgate 
and fuch other excellent feminaries of polite 
learning ;) as this gentleman hardly pro- 
duces any thing that is new, but the fame 
dull tautology conftantly ringing in our 
ears ; fo a man is afhamed to filence him 
by urging always the like ufeleft round of 
tautological arguments ; a circumflance no 
way pleafant to the judicious reader. We 
muft then only obferve, that when a man 
traduces a vO'hole nation, he ought to ftand 
upon firm ground, for feaf of a fall ^ but 
amidft fuch fcurrility of incoherent words, 
there is not a fingle fkft advanced to con- 
vince any man of the juftnefs of thefe un- 
mannerly aflertions ; but what he produces 
out of his own purfe, and therefore uaworr 
thy of a •folid anfwer . 

But as thefe fcurrilous efRifions are poured 
out upon a whole nation, by way *of revenge' 
againft the two Macpherfons, the kind 
reader is again intreated to indulge the au- 
thor a little, while he rehearfes the ad- 
vantages which the Rev. Dr, had from the 

carlieft 
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eadieft period of life, refpedting his educa- 
tion. As for Mr. James, his works can 
ipeak for him, andbearteftimony inhisfa^ 
your; and if he thinks that his chara£ter, as 
a man of letters, will ,be afFedledby Mr. P. 
he is alive and able to anfwer for himfelf. 

But as the Dr. whom a worthy clergy- 
man teftifies to have been a moft learned 
and polite gentleman, whofe knowledge as 
a fcholar, and elegance as an author, re* 
fledts much honour on his country, feeing 
the Dr. I fay, is now dead, and cannot retort 
on this enemy, the public may depend on 
the following account to be ftri<My true. 

This gentleman was born in Skye, fucceed- 
cd in his charge by his fon, \Yho is the 7th 
generation of minifters out of that family^ 
and I have authority to fay, that the firft.of 
them ranked among the Scottifli Bifhops. 
Skye, is an ifland within one quarter of a . 
mile of Scotland, and not one of the 5 
Ebudae, as Mr. P. gives out. It is 54 
computed, or 8 1 meafured milfes in length, 
and about 22 in breadth, extremely fertile^ 
juidb^utifuls ftored with the fineft marble 
G 3 abovp 
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above ground, marls, minerals, foffils,.c6ah, 
and fuller's earth, as remarked by John 
Smith, in his memoirs of the woollen ma- 
nufeftury in the fixteenth century, and may 
be dug 5 or 6 feet under the earth and 
fandy hillocks. 

There are two great proptietors over this 
ifle, with many fiqe families of great yaflals, 
that in point of antiquity in that ifle wilj 
almoft vie vnih the Lords or Lairds tp 
whom it belongs. Such as the leafeholders 
of E/ean RiaMacA, Cor Chatchanj . TJftiJh^ 
Ru, N-Dunan, Tali/gear , Balmeanach^ 
, Ulinijhy and many more. Some of the 
vafFals are Colonels, Majors, Captains, and 
Lieutenants. There are feven large pariflics 
fupplied byable dergymen. And even within 
ten miles only of this very populous ifle, 
one meets with two Sheriff-AtipwiitSy and 
8 or 9 Juftices of the Peace, and a Baron 
Baillie, to keep up ftrift order ; and the reft 
of the ifland is equally well regulated. 

The inhabitants, without exaggerating, 
are the moft hofpitable, converfable, and 
many of them the rnoft learned of any men 

^ of 
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of equal number, from any country of the 
iame extent in Great Britain — exclufive of 
cities. It therefore can hardly bp fuppofeci 
that in fuch a fociety books would be want-- 
ing- 

That independent of the proprietors' li- 
braries, they hav^, at leait moft of them, 
fine collections of books, which the author 
affirms, from jhis own knowledge, and well 
xhof^ too, in their private libraries • Mr. 
Macpheribn had his education in die .Great 
academy of Skye, and was taught by his 
uAcle ; who then had no fuperiors, and bat 
few equals in claffical knowledge in North 
Britain. 

And not a few of his old pupils, to fome 

^of them Dn Johnfon bears teftimony of 

their abilities, would compofe Latin verfes 

that would not diihonour Buchanan, and an 

epigram wrote by the Pr. is ftill extant, 

that will almoft equal that gentleman's. It 

;Cannot then be once imagined that the Dr. 

* with thefe early advantages on his fide, in 

:the happy neighbourhood of fo genteel and 

kanjcd a fociety of gentlemen, together 

^ . G 4 with 
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with his vicinity to Invernefs and Aber- 
deen, and ,the friendfhip which all the 
Synod had For fo learned a man^ would want 
any book he judged convenient to call for; 
and having at the fame time the libraries of 
his predeceffors, with that of his father's, 
his uncle's, and his own colle(flion of books 
at hand* . 

Thefe arc only a few of the advantages 
which the learned Dr. pofTefTed; and yet 
Mr. P. has repeatedly told his readers, that 
his library, was fmall, and his chance of ac^ 
quiring knowledge limited. The malicious 
treatment given to all the other highknders 
is beyond defcription erroneous, ror it is 
true, as Mr. James Macpherfon aqd eveiy 
gentleman, who have travelled that country, 
acknowledges, that the extreme defire of 
acquiring knowledge, even from travellers, 
is perfedlly juft. They will follow for a pile 
any ftranger they fee on the road, and the 
author has feen one of thefe farmers, even 
in the midft of harveft, turn back with his 
faorfc and fledge, enquiring after news, and 
returned perfectly fatisfyed with the infor- 

• mation 
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xnation given him» though at t^e «peQC9 
of his time^ which might have been em- 
ployed to better advantage ; and this franks 
nefs in afking and giving news is accompa-r 
nied with extreme modeily and good man- 
ners> and they are cautious of giving oiFence 
to the (bangers. 

Even the weft Hebridians wiD immedi- 
ately go on board every veflel that comics 
into an harbour. And if Ipng without feeing 
yeflels in their harbour to bring news> they 
will at times go out to fea^ after vefTels that 
are pafling by their coafts^ for information ; 
And as moft of thefe poof men have (peat 
much of their time either in the army, navy, 
or mercantile line ; fo it renders their con- 
verfation both agreeable and edifying; and ^ 
all thefe things principally ari& from ^eir 
acute penetrating difpofition. 

I am certain that it is not only invidious, 
but dangerous, to run compariibns between 
nations, and few men of real prudence will 
be guilty of an offence fo obnoxious. Here, 
however, the author is provoked to make 
^ ftretch^ which otherwife his natural dif- 

pofition 
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pofition would revolt at the very thought of. 
Then, though be was horn wijhiri fight of 
Edinburgh, and of courfe asamch of a loW- 
knder, as a highlanderi he avers that the 
inferior ciafs of lowlanders, whom Mr. P. 
fo defignedly extols for their fupcrigrity, 
will fneak off the road to avoid a travelling 
ftranger -, and fometimes; from blunt bafli- 
folnefs, they will conceal themfelves behind 
a park^ or hedge^ until he palTes ' beyond 
t|i€ir reach' — and if he. wanits informatioD, 
he imift foilow after diem. 
, And it is. a oertain fed:, that the writer 
loet.with c^ienoan of this laft defcriptioo 
in Fintryi a few miles froili Kippen, in 
Dxmbartonflrire, . who could, hot inform, or 
direct him ito Jtbe houfe of a . ^ntleman of 
note> (diat had iktod £br ages within fix 
miles of the place of his birth ; and de- 
dared that he never heard of fucfa a gentle- 
man, and bluntly told at pai:ting, that the 
circle of his icquaiatance . had never ex- 
tended beyond the narrow limits of the 
parifti^ church, ^nd market, it , is true, 
lhe> comnaoners <in. general areimore Jinow.^ 
r . ' ing 
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ing than- this lafl; mentiohed, but Aill they 
have not the pleafing infinuating manner of 
the highlanders^ much lefs their hofpitality ; 
and had not Mn P. been too much con**- 
fined within the narrow walls of fbmc town* 
or other, his ideas of the country {People 
and their manners would lead him to ex- 
prefs himfelf more guardedly^ and meafure 
merit more from the real» than imaginary 
adionsofmen. 

^ In fupport of the advantages which Dr. 
Macpheribn received inliis youth> we men- 
tion one Campbell, from Harris, who was 
cotemporary^ and probably a clafs-compa- 
nion. This gentleman happened to vifit 
Edinburgh a few days before a great trial of 
candidates ^r filling a vacant chair in that 
renowned Univerfity came on. Many learned 
men came forward, and thefe recommended 
by high intereft, to difpute for fo valuable 
a prize. Among others, in fteps Campbell,, 
though a mere ftranger and without friends, 
having only his Univerfity credentials to 
recommend him. One wopld imagine his 
chance was but fmall under thefe circum- 
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ftaaccs; and yet how wili Mr. P. ftarc^ 
when told that Campbell is reported to-havfc 
gained the gown? Nemtne Contradicente. 
And yet his volatile iinfettle^ mind would 
not be bound down to the conftant^ drud*** 
gery of attendance. He therefore imme^ 
diately refigned the office to the candidate, 
whofe merit placed him the aext as beft 
qualified, faying, that the honour of fliew-r 
ing what he could do, was all he required. 
This fa^ is faid to be undifputedlytrue* 

Nay, this fame Campbell and another 
fchooUfellow, attempted boldly to intro- 
duce a .new language in Skye, and thi^ 
would converfe with each other for hours 
in it. ; And doubtlefs, had the people adopted 
it, we would be tojd by Mr. P. that it was 
the Pikifh tongue of old Scandinavia, which 
thefe l^rned men had preferved from 
oblivion. ^ 

This then was the country of Dodor 
Macpherfon ; thefe were his advantages, 
Thefe alfo arc the accompli(bments of the 
Gentlemen, with the natural fagacity of 
the commoners, or favages of Mr. P* in the 

high- 
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highlands and ifles ; and; I challenge afiy 
man of honour, if acquainted there, to 
c6ntradi6t the general truth of them. It 
is granted there may be a few of Mr. P.*s 
dcfcf iptiori, to be met with there, as well 
as elfewhere; but fuch unprincipled ex- • 
ceptionable charafters are marked out, and 
privately defpifed among the Gentlemen: 
But let not my words alone decide thi^ 
matter. We (hall hear what Dr. Johnlbn, 
and others, who were known, to be im- 
partial' critics. Wrote on this head, and their 
teftimonies cannot be doubted. Dr. John- 
foh met with none of Mr. P's^ favages", when 
he fays, that a longer journey than to the 
highlands muft be taken by the man, whofe 
curipfity pants for favage virtues and bar-, 
barous grandeur. 

Such a feat of hofpitality as Raarfay, fills 
the imagination with a delightful contrariety 
of images; without is the rough ocean, 
the rocky land, beating billows, and howl- 
ing ftorm ; within is plenty and elegance, 
beauty and gaiety, the fong and the dance.' 
Our reception at Raarfay exceeded our ex-^ 

pe(Station, 
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pedtation ; we found nothing but civility, 
elegance, and plenty. The carptt was 
rolled offlhc floor ; the mufician was called, 
and the whole company was invited to 
^aafe ; nor did xver fairies trip with greater 
ala9rity;j the general air of feftivity which 
{predominated in. this pkce, fo far renM>te 
from all thofe which the mind has beea 
]jicd to, contemfdate us in the manfions of 
pleafure, ilraclc the imagination with de- 
lightful furprife, analagous to t)iat which 
is felt at anunexpeSed femerfion from dark- 
cei$ to lights When it was time to fqp, 
fix and thirty perfons fat down to two ta- 
bl^^ after which began tl>c Ei^ fongs. 
More gentlenefs of manners, nor a more 
pleading appearance of domeftic ibciety, is 
not found in the moft polifbed countries* 

InRaarfay, if Mr. Johnfton could have 
found an Ulyfles, he had fancied a Phseacia^ 
In fhqrt, fay« he, J faw not one in all the 
ifles, whom J had reafon to think either 
deficient in learnings or irregular in life^ 
hut found feveral with whom I could not 
converfe, without wiflii^g as my refpe(3:3 

increafed. 
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indreafcd, ftliat they had: not been . Preflby- 

The converfation of the. ifknders is itih 
bflPenfivie, and there is no difaffe<ilion at thi?ir 
tables f I never heard a hcalA ofFcredbya 
highJander, that might not he ciccuhtad 
within the precin<as of the king's ,pakcc- 

We fliali now hear Mr^BofwcU's account 
of the Highlanders. He tells us, that when 
'Dr. Johnfon was fo delighted with lise 
^fcenes of 'elegance and entertaiilmcait he 
•met with set Raarfay, . daait he feid^ • I kmnv 
not how wfc (haU ^t';away. ' : '^' > :: : ^ . ' : - 

Here both mittkelionour^blCf mcnitionrof 
Mr.: Miifchiibn^ h&oz toiM^c iLiofl ;dt 
Clenelg^ When they palffed his hau&, lins- 
iidticed by that gentleman;; he .'fent' a 
bQttle of rum and fugar to Dr. Johnfon and 
Mr. Bofwell, as they could not be fo well 
provided, for at; the ferry-houfe, whei^ 
they put up, and acquainted tbcm in 
his polite xard, how forry he was that he 
did not hear of them till they^ had pafled 
his hpuib; otherwife he would have in- 
3'fifted bn;thcir,paifing thit night there* . 
: Such 
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Such extraordinary attention irom thfe 
gentleman to entire ftrangers defenres the 
ftib/t honourable commemoration; moft 
gerttlemen in the north-weft of Scotlandc 
are of the fame generous difpofition with 
this honourable man refpetSting hdfpitality ; 
nay, and they are hurt when ftrangers 
pafe by without giving them an opportu- 
nity of difplaying marks of firiendlhip and 
rattentKm- 

XDr. Johnfon was equally well pleafed 
vwith hial entertainment at Mr* Mackin- 
non's in Corichatchan.in Sky, at Mr. Mac- 
donaltfstKingfljorroogh, at Mr. MacLeod's 
of •Ulidifh, ajid at Dunvegan Gaftle ; and 
feid.ihiEcrc feemed to te no jealoufy, nor 
Jilbord at Raaxfay, and the gaiety of the 
fccnewas fuch, that Mr. BofwcU himfelf 
doubted for a moment, whether unhappi- 
nefe had any place in that family. 

Nor were they lefs fatisfied at Ta- 
lifgear : Colonel Mac Lcod being bred to 
phyfic, had a tinfture of learning which 
pleafed Dr. Johnfon^ he had feme very 
good books; he remarked, that be had 

found 
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found a lft>rary ih his room at Talifgeaf } 
aiiil obf«*Ved, that it iis one of the remark^ 
aW* things of Sky, that there were fo 
many books in every houfe he had viiited 
in that iile, apd Colonel Mac Leod'^ lady 
had. all the-polite refinement of the conti-^ . 
nmt. ' ^ 

We ihall next hear the remarks made 
on thdr learning. ' ^eing infoitned, fays 
Mr. Bofwell, that the Rev. Mr. Donald 
Mac Queen was the moft learned man in 
Sky, and a cotemporary with Dr* Mac- 
pherfon ; we were favoured with a lettei' 
of introduftion to him by the learned Sif 
James Fowlis ; we found him a decent old 
man, with his own black hair, cautious 
and i?ather flow of fpeech, but catidid, fen** 
fible, and well informed, nay, learned. Dr. 
Johnfoh was pleafed with him, and faid, 
this is a critical man. Sir, there mijft be great 
vigour of mind, to make him cultivate learn- 
ing fo much in the ifle of Sky, where he 
might do without it. It is wonderful how* 
many of the new publications he has. * Hisf 
brother was th? fourth generation of mini* 
H fters 
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fffen of hit ^toj^y in the p»rUh oi Ssiifi)i< 
aodfioth of A<en} joined ^d boi^ht boQk& 
jfrom time tp^ funci fu^h hooks as hs4 w* 
imtation. 

Mf . Mae Q^ieen refi^^d paiT^gts oCQf- 
^Un^ out of fhe or^ksaTj. and told Pr. 
Johnfon that he heard his grand&ther hada^ 
«)pyof it; hut that he co^d fliOt affirtn 
tiiat Olfian h^ compofed all that poMny 9» 
it is BOW publ^d > hat JohnfoiA oQnKndedt 
9gainj(l the authenticitiir of it, and^ infun*^ 
taw^ that as ^ood aa epic ode coiuld have^ 
heen coiQpofM out pf the. old fcngt of {lo« 
hinhood^ as out of Offion's ; fuck was his^ 
prejudice againft the predjd&ion, that he 
would rather allow M^cpheribn to pqlSeis^ 
the honour of that perfbrnaancej than a^ecL 
to its antiquity,, a few paflages excepted.^ 

At Qftig, th^ Rev,j Dr^ Macpher^V 
0wn boufe» he fouijd a clofet ftored witb 
boqks^ Greeks Latin^ French, and Kog- 
fifh bdoi^ing to the learned do<5tor, a nia» 
cfd^ftingulihed talents ;. Dr. Johnfon looked 
s^fi) ataLatia paraphrafe of the Song, of 
Mofea wcittea hy him^ and publiihed 1747^ 

ixu 



when minifter of Bam^.ij^fte-^itefiifkd 
ibr ibme years, and thought himfelf buried 
alive am(«ig borbaij^s, eile^nn^|{)g^f|)^t ide 
inferior tQ Sikjr^ ^i^ if^f^i(((^ 4^1-^ lan- 

.— .; .•:.,v.v,vv'* 
.Hrt /m^/; quantos patiof doiores, 

jDumproculf^e^Ot pigater beqt4 

• hmfafit^idti^a fieriles driHils'^"'^ 

SolitV dherrdi' * ' ' 

ingemOy injtgnof, cruclor ^uod inter 
Barbaras ^hulen iatearri tolerttek 
Torpeor languenSf moriorfepulttcs 
Careere caco. 

<■ Afo* widiing fof wings to fly orer tlo his 
idear countty which was in hi^ view^ fvotti 
-IK^Mthe'Cairs 7'i&{//<r^ a« being th&mo^wef- 
'te^ iile of Scotland, except^/, Kilda -,. aAd 
,aftep de&rfiHng the |)leafisrM'o£iboiety, iOfld 
. ; H a the 
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the mifcries df Iblitude/ h6 at laft," with a 

becoming proprierjr^ luis recourfe to ^e on]^ 

j( • lure relief of thinkiDg men ) furfum corda^ 

the hopb of a better v««>rld; a6d difpofes his 

« ; ^mind to refignation^ * * .::... -r 

'■'■-■•. ^ ' ' • ' ' " • ' • .'*'■"•'*. 

Interim Jiat tua^ rex^yolutrtas 
Erigiir furjiim quoties Jubk Jpes^ ' 
Certa mtgrandrjiimam fupernam^ 
Numinis aukrn^ 

•• \ V ■ ' ' .•:'.■-;.., A... 

V • ' . . .X . /T 

And he concludes with a noble ibain of 
orthodox piety. 

Vita dumdemum vockanda vita efi 
Tunc licet gratos focios habere f 
BerapbimeifanSlos triadem verendamf 
Concelebr antes ^ 

It is to be feared that Mr. P. even with. 

the aid of Jeffrey of Monmouth, would 

not half equal this beautiful Saphic ode«— 

; Ah ! Pinkerton, JPmfcerton !— for ihame J— 

.here is muchlnore learning than expedted* 

The 



The Dr. wh<m taking leave of thefepeo« 
ple> iaid he ihould never forget Sky, and 
ivturned thanks for all their civilities to 
him.' Mr. Buchanan regrets^much that 
Mr. P. was not of that par^; in which 
eafe» he believes, we would have heard no* 
thing of Celtic iavages. 

The friendly attention paid to diem by 
the young Laird of Coll, who accompanied 
them from Sky, when they arrived at hit 
houfe, intheiflandof Coll, wasfingularly 
kind. The Dr. paid a vifit to the Rev* 
HediorMac Lean, of ColUnd Tyree. This 
gentleman being about yj years of age, a 
decent ecclefiaftic, dreflfed in a ful) fuit of 
black, and had as much dignity as the Dean 
of a Cathednd in his appearance j he was 
karned, and had a valuable library, as tha 
Pr. writes. 

■ The minifters in the iflands, and high« 
lands, had attained fuch knowledge as may 
jniUy be admired in men who have no mo« 
tive to ftudy; but generous curiofity, or 
what is ftill better a defire of ufefulnefs, 
with fuch politenefs as fo narrow a circle of 
H 3 converfe 
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MMPei^.itdttld iKft ]«iiw «i|(]plied/ ^ to 
iund^^ifyoki to ekpnfcfcf :' ^ 
(;j6^M9;Soiw^/VFeiM^re4mgjht^kg^^ 
1)i<i»tQtt^iiied«t tbe bonit) of ^q Hev. ]M[r<»r 
Nif rM'Leqd» uvMutti aliid I>r Jiq^qq faift 
tint lie. iMia thsc^tei^ Jlxeaded fipdn tkat h« 
had met with in the wefteDi i&d|. evui 
^iigfe^hojrhaidl^oin tinw to lime ihclfjb* 
lBiti8fti»«^^«iHtiti^dj; ^tid this«r conver^uiQii 
ftitE^jqged hf 1^ ri^mfAffy of the learned 
^r^ ^'^^Spm^jiATiM^F ha Skyo; whofii 
kM^lsrigOL^^iid poHtMAiljs ^te him a t«tl« 
eqiially.'ti^. kdl^6f$ >fld Tt^&, ^ lodeed^ 
ite^ civiStees/ fajps the Dr. * db»t we; racfc 
isrith at ev^iy ^plaice^ w<Hild be ttngratctful t(K 
mmU ahd tedious M> •ref)eat> during thef 
fiourfe tofowj travels ift the Hebrides/ 

8o3XiUCk&r the better ibrt of the tii^wu ^ 
we ftiall take the Dr/s opinioa of the icn 
fbrioF 6laf^^* &&ing that ^ib may be de- 
pended ^pon> from his mouth, being nata^' 
rallydifpofed agttiflft partiality in their fevour^; 
wJthbjitJuft reifon to prompt him to it. BoA 
the highkhd fervants whoni we hired hom 
|gvto>d^-gawlatisfa<flioi», being civil »ul 

••- .: /> ready- 



f!eadf*^btode4*^ QmHty," hjshc/fccm part 
#f tha national cbata&er 3 every chieftain k 
a monarch; and . poiitencfsy the natural 
prodttdt of Tdpl government^ is difFuied 
from the laird tp the whole claru 

Were I a chi^> I would drefs my Cir^ 
vants better than ihyfelf^ and knock a fel^ 
low down; if he k)ofeed faucy to a Mac 
Donald in rags ; but I would hot treat men 
Eflf hrutes. I would let them know why all 
noy ckn were to have attention paid to them $ 
I would tell my upper fcrvants why, and 
make them tell it to others/ Here the Dr. 
would a(5l like a man of honour and huma-^ 
fifty; and it is a pity diat Mr. P. had not 
idiicovered the fame benevolence to the clant 
£0 much injured by him. The above, it is 
hoped, is fuificient to convince him of his 
m-judged afperity, and in fonie future per- 
formance will force an apology for it, and 
impute the whole to hi3 ignorance of theilr 
real worth. 

We now leave with any gentleman of 

candour and humanity to judge of the man, 

who would out^face truth fo unguardedly 

H 4 by 
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by ibis abufe of a whole people. To brave as 
the highlaaders are known to be, and that 
TOthout provocation given. 

* In the cold climate of Scandinavia/ faya 
Mr, P, * the people did, as they flHl do, 
^^ delight in gutturals and dentals: the cli- 
^ mate has rendered their organs rigid and 
* contraSedi and cold makes them keep 
^ their mouths fliut as much as poflible/ 
This is a ftrange account given of the 
piks; if true, they remind us of the Tro- 
glodytes mentioned byXenophon, who bur- 
rowed under ground, and fpoke through 
their throats like fea-gulls« 

That fame account is fufficient to con- 
vince people that the Scots PECHS had 
not the moft diftant connexion with fuch 
beings. On the contrary, Tacitus tcUs us, 
that, after the learned and eloquent fpeech 
delivered by Galcacus, fo far from keeping 
their mouths ihut, they opened them with a 
mighty fhout pf applaufe : Excipere ora^ 
tknem alacres^ et barbari mores cantu et 
fremitu damoribufque dijfonis. Here the 
>vhole mouths of thcfe formidably, fierce, 

jarring 
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jarring people are widely' opened^ fingmg 
and ihouting aloud> and no fear of cold 
air among thofe brave hoftile heroes. Be* 
fides, they received the epithet PECHS 
from their labour and induftry, as appeared 
from their workmanfhip. But the countij 
of Scandinavia was fo barren, that cultivar 
tion of the ground did not employ any part 
6£ their time fo early. In every point of 
view Mr. P. wiU fail in his attempt to make 
the knowing world believe the Scots PECHS 
were defcended from theie Piks. 

Mr* P. leaves people in the dark with 
regard to the origin of the name Pii. But 
we can affure the reader, that the PECHS 
from Scotland received their name from la- 
bour and induftry, and by no means from the 
Roman PiSi-, for painting the ikin was pe- 
culiar to manyolher nations under different 
names. Nor did they derive their j4gnomen 
from the Pichtidh of Dr. Macpher- 
fon, or plunderers, ; for ihkt epithet in all 
confcience was more applicable to the Scots 
(than to the Pi£fs) who, according to 
himfelf, thought no fhame of the pro« 
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feiBoni provided dibjr had chd jiidf meitt (o 
foroD/ with fhc fpitit an(iaddre& to c^eedi^te 
it«rithft&t/. 

The liame Was ifdniddly given thtrji hp 
their Sa:)ts imghbours, who k)oked upoft 
)Bdl kb^ 6f ntftnu^ kbour as unwetrthy <^ 
genlfemeni' and oft preferred t^e phxr^Adtt* 
tagof the ihdttftrioos PEGHS of (he fruits 
of their kbouf^ to the iurd drudgefy of 
earning their own bread by th6 Aveat of 
their Bf ows. 

In common cohv^rfatioh tbey are caikd 
PE€HS {not P^s) in Scodand, the^^cry 
name in Gaelic giveri to worfting people to 
this day. Card, mihbel m PEIGH^ or 
PEICHIN ? Where are thd labourers, or 
workers? Garim no PEICH raaabb flnf^ 
Call the labourers this wd;v---is the lan-^ 
goage of a maiter, or oveifeer, through a& 
the north- weft Hebrides ; fo that the name 
PECH is always known to figriify workers, 
where jdie language is well known and un^ 
dedlood. As Whoi a poor drudge in Harris 
is wow out with labour, the only fure te- 
nuis by which he Clanlie dlowed to keeip his 
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little roof over his kcad ih one place> hebc*-- 
tooans his own cafe by faying, chd numl 
Japbetgh tni ni sfaid^^^l am incapable to k- 
fcoiir any longer. Ha m-peigb or mo chutr a 
J/jT-^thiQ Work has killed me, Co heafas 
fa pbeigh as mo kidh-^-^^io will ftand out 
to work for me? 

The firft natural implement of hufl)an&y 
is the Fidl axe to dig up ftdncs, and clear 
the ground of trees and roots, and to level 
heights and rugged fpots. And in Gaelic, 
this tool is called Pechd or Pechad, and 
thofe who work with it are nominated 
Peichs, Peicharin. And to this day ift 
Harris, the poor labourers make ufe of it ; 
being themfelvcs almoft in a ftate of na- 
ture, and their plantations nearly in the 
iarae ftate. And with this rude implement 
almoft every fpecies of work is carried on 
by thefe people. 

With a final! and lighter kind of 
Pechd, their potatoes are digged up in- 
ftead of ufing fpades, the rue for dying red 
colour^ and the tormentil roots Ibr barking 
juid-tanniojg their leather are picked out of 
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the ground; with the fame inftrument they 
raife their dung, and fill their panniers and 
creels out of their houfes, with a fimilar 
implement in one liand commonly the (ea 
ware is raifed^ and they hand it into 
their panniers, which they carry from the 
ihore to their fields ; and al^ a root caDed 
Brifgian, Maftroot, which the poor natives 
frequently ufe inftead of potatoes in time of 
fcarciQr ; in fine, with it they iharpen their 
quern Jiones 9 -With vcizny other purpofes to 
which it is employed, juft as the old 
Pechs on the eaft of Scotland did^when in 
the fame infancy of hufbandiy, as may he 
traced from analogy ; and therefore might 
juftly be named, thoiigh ironically, from 
their implements of farming by their Scotch 
neighbours, who had not in thefe early 
times begun to plant their ground with 
corn or barley for the fupply of the necef- 
faries of life. This is the true and moft 
rational origin of that name, and not Pifis^ 
from painting their fkins, a circumftance 
common to them with many other other 
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people as well as the Scots, though not Co 
Darned^ from their not ufing the Pechd. 
^ Some are of opinion, that the Pi<fts were 
originally Germans, that they came to Bri« 
tain from Denmark, others derive them 
from the Piffones in France; others from 
&e Scythkns, or Thracians ; and in fine, 
others contend, with more propriety, that 
they were Britons, that they they fpoke 
the fame language, had much the fame 
laws, cujftoms and manners, and were by 
foreigners only called PtW. * For,' fays 
Abercrombie, * what appellations they took 
to themfelves before then, no author re- 
lates ; 'and he is of this opinion himfelf, and 
firmly believes, that the Scots and Irifli 
were alfo Britons, and that they, as alfo 
did the PiSts, came, but in after ages, by 
their denominations, becaufe the Scots high« 
landers to this day, neither defign them- 
felves, nor thofe that inhabit the lower 
parts of the country, Scots (though fure 
jenough true Scotch.) 
; But the name was not recited nor current 
till the days of Claudian, or rather before 
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hts time, as he flourifhed about the yesO" 
390. And be takes it for granted that 
fhey were the fame people, though they 
^ere divided by fadio»s and tribes, and 
gave obedience to di^rent Priijces, \pifiti| 
their various and ever jarring interefljj* 

The Scots and P/^V continiies the iagaff 
author, ^ were £0 nearly allied to one ano^r 
ther by blood, religion, laws, language, and 
neighbourhood, had, while they dreaded 
any danger from the South Britains or Ro-« 
tnans, continued to cultivate a &ri£t and 
inviolate friendfhip, till the reign of Cra^ 
tbiyiintbus king of the Scots, in whofe timo 
they quarrelled about a hunting dog, whidi 
fynt PiSis of the domeftics, or retinue cf 
the king Thiblargxjs, had ftollen from 9^ 
domeftic fervant of Qratbilintbus. FrCtfo 
this trifling circmnftance, fays Buchanan, % 
bloody national war broke out between 
them. 

This happened anno 273. BUt by tftf 
Qiediation of Carufiusy and ibme others, a 
peace was soiade at thii tknej ^t it broke 
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agmia the year 549^ znA thus both bbl^ 
tjom eoatiiiued qaarndiing until the grand 
iU^Qlution, (»r r^i^hdr ^otoi ^clipfe o# the 
Scc^ti£b Moiiarch}^ \xras ^ffe^ed about the 
yew 3.59 K'^^ obfcrvcd eifewhcrc^ 

Thisi being 689 years after Fergns the 
Fkitp 4m^ after the firft entrance of Jvl^ 
Imf Ga&r inta the ifland, and 27 s T^rs 
tfter (hpiiidl ccxnqueil of South Britain by 
Agcicoiariait the days of Domitian. 

Sir. Jaoiea Lauderdale remarks^ that the 
Scots alfo were underftood by the name 
/V«5?/, whom king Kenneth had Ailniued 
tnno 875, in Cunxberknd, efpecially when 
he ai&rts^ that Edward the Firft, fon to- 
king Alfmd, had the kings of the Cem- 
bj:iaa5> SeQts, the Streg-wcllb fubjeclS' 
\o Ifxm as their fuperior Lord; fo that 
thpfe who in king Alfred's time were called 
-P/i^/^ were in king Edward's time called 
§CQts. Sir James ftrains every nerve ta 
tnnihilate the name^ the Pi£}s^ though it 
is cprtain from other hiftorians, as well as 
common fenfe, that they were PiSfs, and 
Aot ScG^> who inlmbited Cumberland* For 
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the Scots had no time to fettle in that coun^ 
try Co early after Kenneth M'Alpin'a con-- 
queft ', and if they had^ they would not 
have rebelled againft their bene£i£tor a 
few years only after tafting of his favours; 
but they were the difcontented Piffs who 
Q>urned at the government of the Scots king 
over them. And whatever part the Piifs 
had in Cumberland fell to the Scots» by the 
deedof kiQg Edmund's to Malcolm in 945 ; 
being only a confirmation rather than a new 
grant, efpecially feeing Ingulphus, in his 
account of the battle of Brunford in 938^ 
among thofe who fought with Conflantinc 
king of the Scots, againfl king Altheftane, 
he mentions Eugenius king of the Ccmbri> 
which was a very common name in Scot- 
land, and of which we had many kings; 
and there never have been any Welch king 
of that name known to us. It is almofl 
certain that Bede thought the Pi£fs and 
Scats were one people, or at leafl nearly 
conne<fted. Thefe unconquered nations^ 
ligainft whom Severus built the wall be« 
t\yixt Clyde and Forth, whom W reckoned 
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the ancieitit inhabitants of the ifland, befor* 
the arrival of the Romans^ and did not think 
their firft arrival in the ifland waS, (as Others 
foolifhly do) in the time of Maximus the 
tyrant j when the firft of the three vaftations^ 
of the Britons began : but as thefe vaftations 
ended the war with the Scots^ and Pids ; 
when the Briton^J were expelled the north 
as foon as the Romans left it* So that the 
Scots and Pifts were no otherwife Trans-^ 
marJneSy but as they were feparated from the 
Britons, by the Forth, ahd Clyde Friths^ 
with the wall of SeVerus, which made^ as it 
were, * a kind of ifland, as Tacitus remarks* 
Bede calls both indomite gentes^ unfubdued 
people. Nennius alfo, fpeaking of them, 
calls them FiBs and &cots jointly; quid 
PtSli ab aquiianey et Scoti, db oecidtnte una^ 
nimiter pugndbant contra Britones. The 
.Pifts from the north, and the Scots from 
the weft, fought unanimoufly againft the 
Britons ; this clearly points out their natu- 
ral connexion, and their antiquity in Scot- 
land ; fo that Bede was in the right in 
writing, that all the inhabitants of Britain 
I tvere 
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were indigenes^ that is, fpningup in thccoun:- 
try i and none of them either PiSs or Scot^ 
lately arrived, as fomc vain fanciful hifto* 
rians have, without good authority, affert- 
cd: onmem aquilonarum extremam infukt 
fartem pro mdigenis ad murum ufque capef* 
ftmty namely, that the northern inhabitants, 
whether Pi<fts or ScotSj both bemg from 
the fame origin, feized upon the country, 
as far as the wall, meaning the wall of 
Hadrian, as juftly obfervcd by Sir James 
Lauderdale, feeing that of Severus confined 
them within the ifle ; but now ihey are broke 
out beyond thefe limits and advanced farther 
ibutb; indeed the confufed account, which 
Camden gives us the country of the Pifts, 
and Scots, not only marks their profeflion 
as farmers or Peichs, but alio their affinity 
with the Scots ; and Sir James Lauderdale 
likewife writes,: that the FiSls poflefled 
from Gallov^'^y to Lothian, and from thence^ 
over Forth and Tay, to the Orkney and 
Shetland ides, cialled Pentknd Firth (^om 
the PiBs >) and when the limits of the na- 
tion were extended in Northumberland, 
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tiie l^ifts went intd the ibuth^ and inh'abt^*^ 
ted moft parts of the eonqueft towards Engr 
land, (Idaviiig the northern parts tp the 
Scots) as being more fit for labotfr, having 
their royal feat at Abbernethy* They, left 
th6 Scots to dnlarge their pqlTeffions, »s fiir 
as the weftern fliires of Qillcff^f*itf)i^ 
and northwards in the/ highlands towards^ 
Invernefs; lands only fit for paftufe< Thua^ 
wejfind th^t the richeft €Qvv>t^ea;fi?!e allowi^ 
ed to be the pfoperty of the ^,0Sj : jb^^aufe 
htiftaudfy wfts^ their profeffioHj-r/rf^which 
the jignomen viras give,n thcm> and it i%ftjH 
fia.. appli^ij inr;<J,a^lic j^ while. ^f\ Scots 2^^ 
iatd to live by paftiifa^ of. Catjtl^,\ fiihing# 
and hunting, a profcflion more adapted to 
their genius, and frorn ;?^hich:they alfo de- 
fived the nick-narae liS'^^^if. As:the Pi<at? 
had always the country, it evidently poiit^ 
put that they 'wertf the oldet^^ or parent!, 
(ind the Scotsi:- the younger peopki and de^ 
fcended from thcro* . j 

Sir Robert SibbaW, who wr€>C6 aboiit the 
beginning of this century^ muft alio' give his 
opinion of thd^ Pidts and Scots, although 
I 2 eq^ually 
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equally igiK>rant of the Celtic tongue, with 
moft other authors ; and his fentiments in 
order to make the Pidna Gothic people, he 
4raws in Buchanan among the firft to aflift 
hini. The opinion of Buchanan, fays he; 
was that Ae Pifts were Goths, efpecially 
that tribe of them, of which ArgacbocoxuS' 
Was the cl»ef ; for he poffeffed the country 
df Fife : but We find that Buchanan only 
imagines they were Scythians^ or Germans^ 
fiotGoth^, aaat that time the inhabitants 
of Scandia were undefftood to be; cumPt&i 
ferre cuUm variarentf- dc divirjbrum afnttM^ 
Uum^fi^wis infer iberent veriis erit quisereti 
qua gentei vet in Scytbia^ vel Germania re^ 
gkmibus^ &(S, ^-- - 

It is admitted, that in %tn&tt exteniiV^ 
point of view, fome h*i^ ' maintainied thai 
Dempark and^Norwiaiy ^er* included'; bWt 
thkt ~does ; not prove tfiaJ -the Pifts 'wei^v 
Goths, unlefs. the whole ^Geftnansvfei* 
fiich, which proves too muchl ~ On *^^ 
contiiary, the language fpoke by both dif- 
pfoves the aflcrtion. " ♦ 
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AKq, BuchaiiAn'^ argument of the Pi^ 
cutting figures on their bodies, is. not more 
applicable to the Goths, than to many other 
aations; neither does Mr. Maulers Coc&^ 
that is^red, /» arguntocoxus^ add ftrength to 
it; ^becaufe the word was unknown to the 
PiSfs ; for the red colour is exprefled in Gae* 
Jic,, (the language of the PiSfs) by the epi^ 
that dtaragyOr ruo^ which fully cxpreflfes the 
idea of the colour % thus Sir Robert Sibbald 
thinks he has fully proved his point ; but he 
finds himfelf oppofed by Sir WilL Temple 
concerning the origin of the PiSls^ in regard 
he brings even the Scots from Scythia, 
which Sir Robert denies, in as much as mofl 
of the ancient and modern hiftorians agree, 
that the Scots came from Sp^, and not 
-from Scjrthia, and is offended with Sir WilL 
Temple, for miflaking the Scots for /the 
Pidls 5 but Sir Wiliam's argument proves 
the affinity between theie people ; and he 
alfo maintains, that the north wefl of Scot-«^ 
land, as well as Ireland, were called Jerne> 
and that the Scots afterward divided into two 
nations 5 ^ofe of the eaft called themielvea 
1 3 Scot(^ 
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Scots Alabinich^ and the reft who pofftfftd 
the weft Me, were called Sctots Erin; and 
at whatever period it wais, it is agreed that 
they fubdued moft of the countty on their 
firft entrance into Caledonia^ and mingled 
with the reft of the native Pids. Thq/' 
both continued long to infeft the frontier 
parts of the Roman colonies in Britain^ 
with great fiercenefs; and many various 
events; and would probably have made 
much ' greater noiie, and imprefticn on the 
Romans, if the greater number had not 
been dravyn over to Ireland by {6 great a 
drain, which they totally conquered, and 
long poffefled. 

Sir William differs quite from others re- 
fpeiSing the Scots, land the population of^ 
Ireland; and his conjefture is n,o wife impror- 
bable, nor impoffible to be nearer ;lhe truth 
concerning Ireland than Sir Robert's, widi 
'gncient and modern hiftorians, who JQin in 
feiitiments with him. 

From all of wbicb-it appears, that Mc* 
Piukerton is not fingular in his conjedure 
ppnircrniiig the Pidks of Scandinayia being 
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the anceftors of the Scots PiSs, and he on- 
ly joins them in their miftake. 

When undifputed authority cannot be 
produced, every man is left at liberty to form 
conje<3:ures for hunfelf ; and each generally 
define iach epithets 2l^ they handle according 
to the language beft underftood by them^ 
whether agreeable to the fubjedt which ori- 
ginally give them birth, or not; thus the 
Romans knew of no word more like Pecbs 
than PiBu and Mr. P. knows of no Gothie 
term more anfwerablc than Piks, yet without 
once informing us, what thefe Piks meant 
in that language, or anfwering why it waa- 
applied to fuch people, he gives out that 
thefe were anceftors of the Pecbs. I ani 
well aware that the fame objeiftion may bQ 
ftated againft my own account alfo, as being 
only a conje6ture ^ but I affirai that the 
living language places what I have faid be- 
yond a conjedture, and eftablifhes a pofitive 
proof of its certainty — ^and had other com-? 
petent judges of the Gaelic language reflec- 
ted ferioufly, they hadmadethe feme remark? 
pn the expreiiion, as it mar^s out in forci- 
ble 
I 4 
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ble tcnns the very objeA which gave rife to 
the agnomen^ particularly ^as the Celtic 
tongue is unalterable, and the terms ufedby 
the Rom^s, are as well known now, as 
they were then to the natives ; and it is a 
weakargument which Sir Robert Sibbald ufes 
to convince the inquifitive reader, that the 
Goths were the Pidts, merely becaufe old 
Anglo-Saxon Scoticifms are to be met with 
through Fife, and along the German coaft, 
on the (buth of the Humber, 

For the wordFife itfelf is Gaelic, and is not 
derived from Fifus, or Veach ; and moft 
names of ancient places over all Fife is well 
known to be Gaelic, and were afiixed long 
there; and in moft places over all Britain be-r 
fore ODIN, the laft king of that name, with 
his Goths came to Scandia, as that time is 
pretty well known, or even before the Saxons 
were heard of. Procopius alfo, who writes 
the hiftory of the Goths,, gives an account 
pf a conference between Belijarius and fomc 
of the Gothic ambaffadors, who were fcnt 
to him, and from this fpecch Sir Robert Sib-^ 
bald takes pccaiipn to annwncc, jthat the 
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Pids were Goths, but with little (how of 
reafon, as appears from the words them- 
fdves. ^he Goths fay, Siciliam tarltam 
tamque druitem vobis permittimus, infulam^ 
fine qua ne quidem, Affrica tuta poffe/po. 
Nos inquit, BelifaHfis, vero Britanicum baud 
pauIo major em Sicma et Romani antiquitas 
juris largmur Gothis. ^ow, fays Sir Robert 
Sibbald, where were the Goths in Britain 
which Belifarius fpcaks of, ^they were not 
thtPi^s} 

Here the Baronet, to ferve his purpofe, 
makes a large ftride in favour of the 6oths ; 
for, largmur Gothis may rationally be 
taken in the fame fenfe with Siciliam ^^ 
mittimus Romanise that is to fay, we GothV 
make over Sicily to the Romans, or to you 
in their name ; and the general, on the other 
hand, bellows Britain on the Goths, whoni 
the ambaflador reprefented ; not that the 
Goths were then in poiTeffion, but niight 
come after the agreement was ratified ; be- 
fides Belifarius could only mean a part, not 
the whole of Britain, as it would be abfurd 
to imagine that the Romans would make 
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over two kingdoms for the paultry ifle of 
Sicily, he therefore only means the Ork- 
ney, or IvOng liland in the Hebrides, either 
of them were equal in extent to the ifle of 
Sicily, and which the Goths frequendy 
invaded, and fbmetimes pofleiTed them for 
a time ; neither of which, properly fpeak- 
ing were valuable to the Pifts, and not fo 
much occupied as tKe eaft were by thefc 
people. Hence we may conclude, that Sir 
Robert is in a miftake refpedting the mea- 
ning of the fentence, and that the Pi£fs arc 
not underftood to be Goths by this traniac- 
tion of BeJifarius^ much lefs did they (peak 
the fame language. 

And this is not the firft inflance which 
might be pointed out, where authors, ancient 
as well as modern, havp either perverted, 
or mifunderftood the fubjeds they l^ndled* 

For Tacitusy who is almoft looked upon 
as the furc ftandard to be depended upon by 
modems, hath erred, from mifinformation, 
or ignorance, as already in part remarked 
above, when treating of the expedition of 
Agricola, and even confeffed by himfclf ; he 
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tells, cap. 45. that Agricola was dead four 
years before he wrote his account of the 
iixth year's expedition of his £ither-in-law 
into Caledonia, and that he had his inforoia* 
tion from thofe who ferved under him, and 
liad not marked the circumftances of time 
cxadtly. 

For Agricola, in his fpeech before the laft 
battle with Galgacus, fays, that it was the 
<eighth year ; 03avus annus eft commiUiones^ 
£ic. of his expedition $ and therefore the 
h^t in his camp, behoved to be on the 
ieventh year, yet Tacitus places it on ta^e 
iixth year, cap. 26. cum interim, &c. This 
marks out how cautioufly we ought to read 
hk fbUowers in all points, when hehimfelf 
hath been milled. 

Agricola, being apprehcnfive of a general 
iniurredlion in this large and remote coun- 
try beyond the Forth, fent forth a fleet, as 
above remarked, to try the creeks and ha* 
yens of that extenfive country, on the iixth 
year of his lieutenancy, where the amplas 
fvvitates were (a^iiing fccrctly from the an- 
tiquity of its inhabi^ts, who had long time 
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to enlarge them) -, and Julius Csefar confirms 
this truth in his Gallic war, lib- 5. when he 
mentions the antiquity of the inhabitants of 
north Britain, who, he fays, were fo ancient 
that they thought thfemfelves they were 
the Aborigines. Diodorus Siciilus, in his 
Bibliotheca, is of the fame opinion : and 
Eumeneus the pancgyrift, preferreth the ac- 
tions of Conftantine in Britain, to the ex'- 
ploits of Caefar. He (heweth that the Pi<3ts 
w€re in Britain long before Cealar's time, 
in thefe words : natio etiamadbuc rudis etjk-' 
It Britanniy PiSlis modoy et Hibernis affideta 
bojjtibus adhucfeminudisy fSc. When Bcda 
writes that the Piifts came from Scythia, 
and this affirmed by Mathew of Wcftmini- 
fter and many others, yet, fays Sir Robert Sib 
bald we are to underftand the European, and 
npt the Afiatic Scythia ; the BarOnet gives 
it this term, left the PECHS'ihould be ot 
der than the late Goths \ but we muft allow 
Beda to mean the northern Afiatic Scythians; 
feeing, according to Pliny, lib. 6. cap. 13. 
ab extrimo aquilone is mentioned, and lib. 4 
cap, 12. he adds, that the Gastse, Daci, and 
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Saiiiiatse, and even the Germans, were cal- 
led " Scythians, and it is not doubted but 
thefe came from Afia originally ; in one 
word, the more one fearches after the truth 
among the different, difagreeing authors, 
the more he perplexes himfelf, and muft 
fekve others uncertain who to rely upon 
among fo many diverfified opinions ; it is 
tteerefbro-mor^ fafe to rely on common fenfe, 
tite conftant praftice of both Pi^s and Scots, 
who agrefc in their, manner, in almoft all cir- 
tfUrftftances,' with a ftrong fupport of a liv- 
iflg ancient language to illuftrate what 
oihSrWife ttiight for ever lie buried in obli- 
^n j before we depend on men who arc 
/bangers td' that tongue, without which we 
caiinot hit upon the real truth concerning 
thiefe ancient pfeople. 

•" Befides, no other confiftent account can 
bfe agreed upon among hiftorians, nor the 
place from whence fuch people could come 
to north Britain, with even probable cer- 
tainty, as moft of them difagree in this par- 
ticukr : for we have already feen what Beda 
^nd others fay. Beda, in his ccclefiafiical liif- 
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tcry maintains^ that they came fitim 9bythk 
firft to Ireland j Tacitus conjcdhircs they 
came from Germany; StiUingfleet> in his 
Origin of Britain*, pretends to bring 
the Caledonians from Scandiimvia ; and 
Camden himfelf diflFers from Bede ^, by 
laying, that the language of the P/^x waf 
a slaughter of the Germans, and Mr. P* 
brings the Piis of Norway (inftead of t^ 
PECHS) from the northern country*^ In 
the midft of fuch jarring diveriity of opl* 
nions, and each p^rty judging themielf^e» in 
the right, though all of them equally re- 
mote from certainty, whether io thi$ cafe 
is it not the fafeft mode (as. above) to rely 
on the firm fupport, the prefent pratftice and 
living language of a people, who moft un- 
doubtedly derived both from their anceftors, 
the ancient PECHS of Caledonia ; for thcfe 
were not named Pi^s, but PECHS, >s 
they ftill are from their implements of l4«» 
hour, the above Pechdad. in particular i. 
rather than hunt up and down, tbrpi^h.all 
Europe, and Alia, in fearch of an imagina- 
ry people, no where to be met with any 

* Page 446^ i Page 1468. 
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dt^grce of probabflity, muchlefs of certainty 
that caii afford a fatisfaftion to an inqui- 
fitive mind in fearch of truth to reft upon. 

The Agatbyrji from Scjrthia painted their 
ikins, as did the Ariiy the Gelqnu the 
Scytbu yet none of them were called Pidts j 
caterum Ariique^ &c. * 

Qimden, at length, thinks that the FiSis 
were the lame people with the Britons. If 
he does not mean the Welch, he is in the 
right, for the language and native hatred 
which formely fubfiftcd between the Welch 
and nativfe Pidts plainly indicate them a fe- 
parate people ; and Father Innis attempts to 
prove that they are the fame people (/. e. the 
Piers) with the ancient Caledonians. 

Nay, among the vulgar, common tradition 
confirms this ; they imagine that the Pech^, 
though invifible by day to men, could per- 
form any hard piece of labour, as thraftiing, 
or building walls, and houfes, or any diffi- 
cult job, by day light, only for the paultry 
reward of a little food left for tliem in fome 

• Tacitus, Cjip«45. 

iccret 
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fccret place, with proper inftrudHons, and 
luppofed to be heard by the poor Pechs ; 
this faint idea of their ingenuity goes a great 
length to eftablifli the above fails, even 
though none of their labour had reached our 
times. 

In latter times the Pechs were called 
Brownies, in Gxlie BromecA, filly people, 
a kind of Sorners {CernacAs), for conct^Ung 
thcmfelves under caves like foxes, that in- 
fefted the country, and forcing honeft men 
to feed them with the beft provifion in their 
houfes ; and on that account were a terror ; 
and the name, though corrupted, continued 
to alarm the vulgar ; in the Hebrides thefe 
are called Gruagaicbs Gruagfeachd, a hai- 
ry-headed banditti, or a force of men, with- 
out caps or bonnets, who concealed them- 
felves in fecret glens and woods all day, and 
broke in upon defencclefs inhabitants to prey 
on their means, as opportunity oflFered ; and 
the name of that band of robbers is a ter- 
ror even to this day, and the credulous af- 
frighted perfon gives out that the Gruagacb 
is ftill at times feen in wild dangerous delarts. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Martin calls thcfe Brownies^ fturdy 

Jaries, who, if they were fed ai^d kindly 

treated, woiild do a great deal of work; * but 

now,* fays Johnfon, *• they pay them no wages^ 

they are content to labour for themfclves/ 

Along with thefe different names they ' 
were, in after ages^ called Gri/m;7/Vi6, in Grac^ 
lie, CrUinneach, affemblieSi froqa their meet- 
ing together at any publick occafion ei- 
ther for war, or any other neceflary em-i 
pioyment ; thefe appellatives were^ and arc 
ftill given td the PEIGHS^ according to 
the countries they refided in, and the rie- 
ceffitous circumftances they were forced to 
affume ; if they met with friendihip, they 
became ufeful members of focietyj if not> 
they were forced to become hoftile. 

The PEICHS, atleafl their descendants, 
are ftill in North Britaini and they were ne- 
ver totally deftrbyed ; as fome writers foolifli- 
ly affirm them to have been all cvit off by 
Kenneth Mac Alpin, who fubdued thefe 
people> and united them, and their king- 
dom to that of his original Scots dominion ; 
but the PEICHS were a formidable people 
K . long 
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long after this period^ as may be feen from 
what they fpake at the battle of Standard, 
from the foUowihg account: About the 
ye^ 1 1 38 old Robert the Bruce, grandfa-> 
ther to Robert, the king of Scotland, was 
ib hurt at the dreadful ravages, which the 
country people fufbined by thefc wars, that 
he melted into tears, when pleading with 
the king, to compaffibnate die melancho* 
)y circumilances of his fubjedts, and to put a 
period to it, infomuch that king David 
himfelf was niuch moved by his interccflion 
before the battle of Standard was fought, 
and almofl: dreaded the coniequences of a 
ihameful retreat, in cafe he was worftcd by 
the enemy, which actually happened as the 
good old gentleman forefaw. Thofe who 
maintain that all the Pi<fts were deftroyed 
by Kenneth Mac Alpin, a circumiflance 
very improbable, and would, if true, be 
equally impolitic in a wife conqueror, they 
do not advert that the Pidls of"Gallo^yay 
were fo powerful at this period, (near 200 
years after the overthrow of the Pidfifh 
kingdom) that they infifted on the right- 

hand 
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hand, a»d ckimeid it as their right over the 
Scots, bei^g always their right according to 
their ancient cuftoms ; but though the king 
was obligcd-to grant their demands, yet 
they loft the vidtory, becaufe they were ijo 
much elated after their fuccefs at the battle 
of CJitherow, .that they over-valued their 
own prowefs, anddefpifed the enemy too 
raflily. It is remarkable, fays Dalrymple, 
that the different Englifh .biftorians calls 
thefe men. of Galloway, Piffi, Scott, GaL 
wenjisp Loenertfis *, in frqnte belli trant 
Pi£ii:\'. Acres Loenenjium qui gloriamj^re-- 
mi Jitusp a rege ScoUrum inifito prceripue- 
rent J. Thus we find that David king of 
the Scots, was fprced againft his inclination 
to yield their ancicttt right of leading the ar- 
my into battle, a plain proof that the Pifts 
were very powerful at thajt time,- and that 

the 3cots wece only mixed with the Pidls, 
who ftill remained in their old pofleflions in 

* T. Hagu&ildy page i6j, 

t P«gc jaa. 

X HuDtingron, page 2S8^ 

K a the 
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the fouth, and by no ^eans totally diftroyed 
by Kenneth Mac Alpin, about- the year 

838. 

* Mr. P. maintains that 1^0 Druids inha-* 
' bited beyond the prefcnt north Wales on the 
* north, and the Garone, the boundaries of 

r 'the Celtic Gauls, in the fouth/ He mull 
riot however imagine that people vnH be £0 
Condefcending as to believe his ^Je dixit 
alone, againft all traditions, and the prefent 

^ common language of Scotland, that men- 
tion the largp and lefler circles of large creft- 
ed mafly i^one temples of the Druids 5 and 
even the prefcnt Chriilian churches in the 
highlands are named Clachinn, after thcfe 
ilone buildings called Druidical places 
of worfliip ; and going to church is com- 
monly expreffed in Gaelic, bbel u dol don 
Chlachan, literally, are you going to the 
ilones, and not bbel u dot don Eaglaijhf (/. e. 
church). 

Had Mr. P. feen and heard the awful 
refpedt paid to thcfe noble monuments, he 
certainly would have expreffed himfelf left 
dogmatically on tha( bead^ Tofitus men- 
tions 
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tions th6 Druids of the ifle of Mann^ and it 
is certain the fame religion extended over 
all the other Hebrides, of which Mona 
was the fbuthemmoft. Tacitus reprefents 
the women, as adting the part of furies in 
defence of their religion and temples :£« ma^ 
dumfuriarum vejiiferali criniius deje&isja-^ 
cas preferebant^ Druideque circum preces 
diras ad ccelummanibus fublatis^ fundentes *, 
and Jiad Tacitus f^n the four grand temples 
at Callariih in Lenois, he would have left 
an elegant defcription of thefe unequalled 
piles. 

But it is a great misfortune to North Brl^ 
tain, that there, as well as in all other pla- 
ces on the north- weft, almoft aU the au*«- 
thors who have attempted to hand down 
this hiftory to pofterity, were ftrangers to 
the places, and depended too much on mif- 
informed authority, and of courfe the whole 
of them have fallen fhort of the truth; nay, 
even the Welch, and Irifh, as well as Eng- 
lifti have failed egregiouflym this particular,^ 

Thefe indeed attempt to give an account 

of the eaft fide where the fpene of adtion 

K 3 lay; 
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lay ; h\it for the iiotth-wcft, their Intell- 
gence is uncertain, and equally inaccurate, 
owing to thdir ignorance of the Court- 
tiy, being both remote, and forbidding, 
and of couifc in their eye Idfs Intcrefting. 

This Was particularly the cafe With Tadtuf, 
who neither vifitcd, nor lived in Britain, 
though he writes thus ignorantly from Italy. 
He is theilniverfal flandard of appeal refpec- 
ting the hiftory of Britain j how would any 
modern Italian be laughed at, if In thi$ age 
he attempted ariyfUch, and yet his infON 
mation might be as perfcft as that delircred 
to Tacitus, or even to Csefar, who never 
travelled north of London for perfonal iti- 
formatbn. 

And what then can be expe<^ed fr6m au- 
thors lefs accurate, and many of them more 
ignorant, and worfe informed, for want of 
proper information j while the fame lan- 
guage that taught Cajfar, and afterwards 
Tacitus to give the information, fuch as 
they handed down to us, is not only defpifcd 
now, though thie fen>e as then, but the very 
people, who have pi^ferved this noWemontt- 

mcnt 
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ment of their antlent antiquity^ and that too 
for the honour of Britain, alive, are called ia- 
yages, for this piece of gqod fervice, by Mr. P* 
and ev^n overlooked \>y fuch as ought to havp 
4ealt more tenderly hj them. But for any 
thing Tacitus fays to the contrary, we may 
fiifely affirm, that D^rt^idifm was as firmly e- 
ilabliihed over all Britain, as the Chriftian 
religion is at this day ovpr the laid country : 
it is therefore folly to argue againft any pe^- 
ion that denys an opinion almofl fo univer- 
fajly received, and impoffible to be over- 
thrown by rational principles, and found ar- 
gument. ^ The Celts', fays Mr. P. ' from 
^aU ancient a^ccounts, as well as prefent 

• knpwle4ge, were, and are a iavage race, 

* incapable of labour, or even rude arts, as 
« are the Fins/ 

This railing man produces none of thefe 
inftances or authorities in fupport of this 
makVolent charge ; an infult to a whde na- 
tion, and fo contradictory to the general 
known charader of thefe brave people, in 
whatever department they have been em-^ 
ployed, whether religious, civil, ot military* 
K 4 The 
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The Celts on all occafions on the contrary, 
have difplayed uncommon abilities^ an4 
ha^e been allowed to excel either in the puU 
pit, at the bar, or oq military expediticHiSf 
and the^ province of phyfic and hiftory js in 
a manner given up to them. 

After the rebellion forty-rfive, that great 
ftatefman the late Earl of Chatham under- 
A:ood that, in order to ftrengthen the hands of 
government, it became neceffary, not only to 
knock of the fetters with which the fornjer 
miniftry had impoliticly bound up thofc 
haughty inhabitants, than which nothing 
could be more improper, as wa§ formerly 
remarked by Caftelnau, the Frenchman, 
who, in the time of the queen regent of 
Scotland, had much opportunity to pene- 
trate into the real genius and diipofitipn of 
thefe people, and pointed out the manner 
of gaining upon them, that their affedions 
and loyalty might be fecured. He ihewed 
the difficulty of forcing fuch men, as the 
Scots, to a<a contrary to their confciences, 
f They are/ continues he,/ a fierce, head- 
^rong, and warlike nation, and never to be 

reduced 
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reduced by force, except they are quite de- 
ilroyed, which the fituation of their coim- 
try renders almoft impracticable: befides, 
obftinate fpirits are fooner to be gained by 
gentle than violent meafores *• Upon this 
hint Mr. Pitt improved with great advan- 
tage ; and accordingly gained on them by 
his wifdom, and fuperior ikilU in his applic- 
ation of lenient meafures, to reconcile them 
by proper and Coniiftent incitements: for^ 
it is well known, that that great man, who 
knew men and manners well, inilead of 
ufing thefe people by a fupercilious con- 
tempt, and diftant negleft, tempted them 
with high offers of preferment, and point- 
ed out the way to honour, both in church 
and ftate, as their refpeftive worth and me- 
rit entitled them, after they had placed 
<hetafelves under the royal ftandard. 

Accordingly, this kind and prudent 
Acp had the defired effed; and on trial 
^t fbtefraan was enabled to declare pub- 

* Chap. vl. p. 68. 
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iickly with patriotic boldnefs:^ I fovLght 
iqr merits and m the Qorth I fojiiu} U/ 
\Sp true was this £iymg> that the br^w gc- 
D^n^ Wolfe, a,a4 others, wifely placed no 
kf$ confidence itf their faithfuUijefs^ thaji 
jfec^ri^ io ^ir ufiJh^ktn firmfk^fs md 
CQxxragp, when fighting againlft the cni^micB 
pf their ^ing and coi^ntry in the plains of 
Montreal, whw kd on to the attack of 
Quebec, in th? American war imroedi^tely 
|>e^re the laft. 

A gentlernan from thenc/e remarks in his 
letter to a friend, and launches out in praiiCe 
of the highlandpr^, m words to this purpofe: 
* How proud would you be of Uie Britiih 
patjon, did you but fee the bravery of tJ» 
Jiighjanders in the;ir attjack on Q^ehec, ajad 
mvitb ;what formidable nipidity they rufhed 
forward ^nto a^ion I My Cod ! jthefe ua- 
damrted breechfefs fellows made the very 
nyaljs of the c^ty tjemble and fall before 
them J Metjhipks I fee the French fly hy 
hunclreds at the very fight of a plaid. It is 
to be hoped that government will reward 
thpfe brave heroes who are the bulwark of 

the 
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the nation, as weflas the pride of their king 
and country/ 

This inftance is but a faint account of 
their general fpirit. Let us now look out 
for a particular one : and the inftance that 
ftarts to my eye happened at the attack of 
Nieuport^ as mentioned in the public pa^ 
pers of the 6th of November laft, and told 
as follows : ' We are happy m recording 
an inftance of heroifm in a common fcd- 
dier belonging to the 53d regiment, in the 
late attack at Nieuport ; when the French 
prefled forward, he received a wound in his 
left arm ; he faid it was not worth the no- 
tice; loon after, a mufquet-ball was lodged 
in his thigh ; he received another in his leg ^ 
yet ftill he refufcd to retire, faying, he 
would never defert his brave comrades as 
long as he could draw a trigger. In a 
ihort time after, he received a fourth ball, 
which went throw his head/ The name 
of this brave man was Duncan M'Lean, a 
Scotch highlander. Methinks that even 
this inftance will make Mr. P. bluih, un* 
fcfs his face is fteded againft (hame.-— 

Here 
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Here Is true bravery, and common to moft 
of the Highlanders, who value themfelves 
lefs than their honour, a quality they are 
well known to keep fight of, in the hour 
of caufe, &c. 

Much older than the above period we 
hear of the bravery of the Scottiffi nation^ 
TheEnglifh hiftorians record, that, after the 
Scots had gained a victory at Bannockburn, 
over ten times their own number, being 
only 30,000 ftrong, in the year 13 14, they 
ilruck fuch terror among the enemies, that 
Thomas Walfingham frankly owns how 
the Englifh, or as Mr. Echard is pleafed to 
tranflate him, the unhappy borderers be- 
came fo difheartened, that a hundred of 
them w;ould fly from three Scotch foldiers. 

But in defiance to fa<fts and experience, 
this common adverfary (as if underpay) has 
worked his whole wrath againft the hardy 
inhabitants of the mountains, without any 
regard to rank, diftinftion, or merit; and 
has laboured to cover them all over with 
fuch an infamous garb, as his own malevo- 
lence alone could manufacture, coniequently 

by 
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by no mians befitting thcfe generous, brave, 
and hofpitable people* • 

, Mn P. fpeaking of the antiquity of the- 
Pifts, remarks * that fingle ered ftcnes are 

* fepulchral memorials, or boundaries^ there 

* is no authority,* continues he, * and no rea- 
^ fan to believe that the Celts ever ufed to 

* raife hillocks over their illuftrious dead* 

* The plain Crom/eacAJ, or little heaps of 

* ftcnes, .were more convenient to their Ik-^ 

* vage indolence/ 

The Shians (u e. Dunipacis) or mute 
hills, were fure enough raifed before the 
Romans entered among them. 
^ And it is^^clear, from the fpecchof Gal-^ 
gacus, that their manners, in thefe days, 
were no lefs refined than that of thfe Ro- 
mans, who were rude enough to call them 
barbarians in common with all other na- 
tions^ who would not fubmit to thefe ty^ 
' rannical people. Therefore, unlefs Mr. P^ 
condefcends on the time when, and* tho 
place where, the people whom he calls la- 
vages were in that ftate (as at prefent they 
are not fo), . we muft tell our readers, tjbaj 

the 
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the epithet offered by P. proceeds fiom a 
heart overflowing with imlice» and fiich as 
die Engliih language has not epithets of 
reproach iuffidently ftrong to expreis our 
^horrence at fach men whd are capabk of 
infalting the public ear with fo much in-- 
famy 5 are therefore unworthy of notice. 

But, as ufuaU we muft remark hb ig* 
norance of the Celtic tongue 5 when he 
calls Cromleac, a little heap of ftones^ 
whereas the Cromleacb is a large flag laid 
hofrizontally, not indeed always over a 
grave, as will be feen anon, but uied for 
an altar, as the name declares. 

There are ereft ftones ufed at burials, 
as certain marks of diftindion, and tho& 
are to be met with every where ; particu- 
larly at Barvas in Lewis, there is a ftoi^e 
named Clacbntruifeal, feventeeh feet ereft- 
ed above the ground, and fix feet under the 
earth, and faftened ftrongly by other ftones 
at the bottom to make it firm. And Mn 
P. is ^iked, what are the Tim and Nodsj or 
Nadsy but burrying-hills ? He cbem fo 
md^ his head i& under the ibd, pr in the 

earth. 
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earth, irhte other hilkxiks are to %i€ fnet 
with ih a hundred pkces ; and a man's g6w. 
irig to the 'Torr, is equivalent to a toan'^ 
^ing to a burial ; and this is indedd ^ 
common liianner of fpeaking on thcfe bc^ 
cafions over all the north-weft of 8c6f lai*!. 

But 16* return to the CrcmleacMi better 
reading Crow leacbd c^ns^^ altars, or "flags ; 
ivhen fpdt Gromlcachd, the ignorant read- 
ers miftikt it for bowed 'flag, whereas in 
GaeHc the nib founds as i; in English ; 
that letter is wanting in Gaelic, ^.^. fCromlh- 
/eac6 J Ctovloichd ; and this hits exadlly thfc 
idea that Toland had concerning it. * CroJn^ 
leachdy f^ys he, * Were large altars, or cow 
altart, on which cows and oxen were 'fa- 
criflcJtd } by them lies a great ft<me by way 
of pedeftal for fome divinity, perhaps for 
][upiter, (w idol Crrfw chruach.*) 

There i^ a Crmkacbd in Navem pa- 
rlfh, in ^Pembrokeihire, ftill eighteen feet 
high; and nine broad ; and by it lies a piece 
broken off^ten feet long, more than; twenty 
bxeti could draw *. 

* Tokad*s Colleaion of fevcral tliing^s. Mulcum. 

The 
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The fituation which Is generally chofcii 
for the Crtmkacbs is judicious, and nothing 
is more ezadt than the plains of fome of 
them ; which ihew that thofe who erefted 
them were very" felicitous to place them as 
confpicuous as pofGble. Sometime this flat 
ftone, and its fupporters, ftand upon the 
plain natural ibil and common level of the 
ground ; and at other times, it is placed on 
the fummit of a barrow made either of ftone 
or earth. It is ibmetimes placed in the 
middle of a circle of ftones ; and when it has 
a place of that dignity, muft be fuppoied to 
be eredled on fome extraordii^ary occafion. 
It is more generally placed on the edge of 
the circle, efpecially if there is a ftone 
ereded in the middle of the circle, as ma/ 
be feen near Callarifb,. in Lewis. There 
are many of them in Cornwall; and from 
their rude limplicity they feem to be Druid- 
ical monuments; a ftrong proof that the- 
order of Pruids is of old ftanding. The 
fields on which they ftand in Ireland are cal- 
led maghjleachdy that is, fields of worfhip ; 
and they derive their authorities from their 

being 
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Being ^^iteppihg in' the plaint Yof mdgb 
JfeacbaJ the very day that the Ttg^bernmas^ 
^h^' cl^rrcianH/ aridfirft'dutnorof idblk 
<^ed7n the 3b34ye|f of the'wbrld^wheii tiScv 
wgte lacrificmg to Cr^xwS Cruacb. No na- 
tmi can come up to the Tnih m point of 
fxact chronologieS| j}ut the|r aut^onties are 
ilircrcditecl in many paHicuiarSj| and jutUyV 
This acrarate piece of rnfh intelligenpe^ 
is further cofoliorateci by Tolland's', giving 
anaccbunt dif (!^fvrt^Cr«tf^l^^ which, lie fiys» 
is a heap of crbolced fl;ones in their' natural' 
i|ate. T^hat beingf tHe niofi fatiioiis i^ol of 
Ireland, it iibod iii thie'mlddle'of 12'obetilks* 
Oti'a" hiil|inSrigt!tii in the county of CaVafi: 
Iris ^d toliavetieeri covered With gold ani^ 
filver, (i liiigulir account of one ftohe ; but 
wiffihg thiS^y quere; whether is not tne. 
CroinB' CHaicbiil e\ the creator 01 cow^^ 
t&tFn^nie g^ven tb'this grand idol,' the fame 
with thVicVektbf of heaven iiid "earth, aifo; 
pi^nt uftder this lymbol, and a^prbof^that 
the^liruidfs firft warfhippa3 tKe'onljr livings 
aii^ trtie^gbd ? 
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Borlaife^ however^ maintains that the 
Cromh leacbd v^tre not altar$» and adduces 
feveral reafons to prove them tobeiepulchral 
monuments^ becaufe fome of them are 17 
feet high» others not large, nor flat enough 
for facrificing upon theou and of courfe he 
he is decidedly of the opinion that they werp 
the Ki/l vaine (or rather Kijl bbaruy dead 
coffins) being an area of about the fize of 
the body, enclofed by fide ftones pitched on 
end, without any covering done, except the 
large flat cramleacbd on the top. 

Befides, the Cromb kachdy adds he, is often 
furrounded with barrows, where moft of 

the dead were anciently buried,^ and no fmall 
reaibn to think that the Cromleachd was kt 
apart, for the more honourable dead. 

But this far fetched reafoning, however 
plaufible, does not deftroy the probability of 
fome of the more low, and large ones being, 
ufed for cow altars, thofe within circles e- 
fpccially, as obferved above ; thofe, flpnes 
ercfted on high pillars may^ indeed, have 
been made covers for their great princes, and 
heio^, as at prcfent wc fee many fuchia 

church^ 
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fcililfch-yards which certainly were not caI-« 
led Crov Jeachds, pr cow altars originally ; 
becaufe the true Gealic names of fuchmean 
Crudb le'acbdsi, iinage ftones, viz* grave- 
iloneSi with images of armed men eir- 
graved upon them^ as Crudb fig;nifies an 
image or figure ; and many fuch are to be 
icen at Wcftaiinifter, and in moft ancient 
churches and chapels where perfbnages of 
rank have been interred : and there are few 
church-yards over all Britain and the iflesi 
where fuch are not to be feen in great plen- 
ty, moft of which are raifed high,, either 
upon pillars^ of othtr buildings for the pur- 
pofe of preferving them from finking in earthy 
or from being broken by accidents ; to pre-- 
ferve the memory of their friends from obli- 
vion as long as pofiible, and to perpetuate 
from generation to generation the antiquites > 
of families in the bounds .where thefe ^nd 
fuch monuments are, or were faiied^ 

Thus we may juftly obferve no wife man 
Will attempt to entertain the world in a lan- 
guage of which he himfelf is no corripetent ' 
judge* One truely feels for Mr. P. and 
is at a lo/s whether to pronounce him 

I^V^ an 



an objeft of pSky w ooaOifipt fbr W^ 
pofing. Minielf fo tmgiuBide^ tb the fd* 
retr la(H of therinjnKd^ 

Mr.Mard&, indeed^ att'wfiofe»)di6ri^he 
fomotimcsdepeiuteffias g^vtin a irtik^juft^dii* 
ibripdoAiof one of tk» temjdessiirLi^A^V 
tholig^ it is fibcd much huit h>^iM^h6v^^ 
uig. Ooib, whd has diaggdd the^tie&*£t$bi> 
it to makt litttek and ddi€^}i{e§ fbt- nHv^ 
hooiks he '^' buUdiog; Ahd ill! hnia Bi^ 
hoped, that Mr.. M^KoizIe Wodd pv^ a 
ftep to fbdi fkcillegd fc»^ the htsiour of hS^ 
cotintry.- 

Dr. Micperibn>^y$^ die ciitlorof'fldiiift^ 
io oftm- ittcntiMfHl by> OilSim>; s^d^fo £re> 
quentiti the nofth Bbade!s> weit- tii6>f<^]i' 
of the PiBiJb'Dritid^i j^id thoiigh flmjjl$ ih 
thc^ conftmdiion, anf not unwordiy o£ thi» 
cttiious ;• diejr Were the temples ^et^ the^ 
priefts einpl(^ed by our ancciftbrs, iii' thi*- 
fervice of'their idols; perfbmed thb^mbfl foM- 
kmn offices of their fupetftitidh. StiU'tlifr 
people agree in calling the drtles' holy phi.- 
c^; iOftl (bmetimes holy tctiipl^, librwiH' 
they in-generd aBow ttteleaft^one in thefii' 
templet tb be t&uched;-, Ic^'ttey ihould dif- 

tui^ 
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^uii)<keg€iiit9§6f'dbiepkoe; ^owerer <^er« 
is ^iienwd^ide witftiout ^j^bine e3i:ce|)tiotts ; 
and in Callarnifhw^fRMetmtk one of ihtk. 
Thjt lUxAi§y «fts |M(kft€ dedicated to the 
<a£fed ofBce of i^gkx)^ «ni)ft have had teni- 
pies; a^ m»R, fhey joMift hate had houfes, 
^r4he habkations of i^ 4>e«ter Ibrt; ais 
fhey were abfidtftte judges in eveiy cale of 
iixiportenoe» th^ had &eir forums, orfe- 
perate courts of l^diipature; as llie firft daft 
of liobility chey were certainly buried, efpc-- 
pflHydie c^ief Fkmins, widifomediftinc« 
4icm, andcoftfequeotly mufthave had fepul- 
chres, the moft remarkable, iidiicfa die time 
4hey lived la aiR)rded. 

Now as aM thefe ^ings wem intended 
for f^ie ufe of pofterity, as well as the age 
tliat ere(%ed them ; it is no wonder that ma« 
ny of them have furvived die £ite of their 
fuperftition ; but as die country imprpved 
and becanM more cultivated, many 6f thefe 
anciQfrt monuments were doubtless applied 
to othftr nibs as building, for which rc?ifon 
lew of di^n are now to be fcen nqu: |reat 
cities and towns. H6wpvert in the rodky 
L 3 hilly 
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hUly countrieSt. and retired places^ fuch as 
ihe highlai^ds and ifles of Britain^ many of 
' t^m are ilill remaining. 
. The Druids and other great perfpnages un« 
queftionably btdlt their apartments^ it is voy 
reafonable' to fuppofe^ and thek principal 
priefls and great men had grave ftone vaults 
{Kiji vane) placed in them, fays Borlaiie^ 
where the aflies^wei^ collected,, either near 
feme plac^ of worfhip, or adjoining their 
dwelling houfes, without any other note of 
jdiftindion or ranki and ibm^times they 
built barrows over their uras ; as thefe ^re tp 
be met with almoftin every cpuqtry ; this ac- 
counts for the Cairns, naentioned by Dn Mac 
Pherfon, haying burnt bones and ^ihcs in 
the urns y and yet the Cairns are not applied 
to the ufe of fepulchres iblely, but to other 
purpofes ahptas reiidence fpr families to fer 
cure them from the inclemency of thp fear 
ion in thefe cold countries, with a kind of 
little burying chapel within, or clofely ad- 
joining to them ; and their keeping uras 
in their dwellipg houfes, with the relics pf 
their friends, are neither more ilriking, nor 
jmpolitical in the Druids, than in Chriilians 

keep^ 
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keeping arms>. teeth^ and other reliefs in 
more modem times by way of refpedt, and 
ether pretended ufeful pttrpofes^ as is well 
known to. have been the cafe in theit pa]a«- 
ces and inferior houfes over all Europe 5 is 
to the Chriftians even yet. 

But the DrVs» I mean Mr. Mar*- 
tin's» authority in many things, on' ac** 
count of his extreme credulity and his 
unbounded curiofity, fhould be' carefully 
examined . before his whole account of the 
ifles ihould be adopted as of undoubted au^^ 
thenticity. 

Who can believe his narrative of the 
Scheanachies jQiutting their doors and wiur 
dows for the fpaceof a day, with a large 
ftone lying on their bellies, and tlleir heads 
covered about with their plaids, pumping 
up their brains for rhetorical encomiums, 
embellifhedby Mr. P. ; for, withoutfuch un*" 
l&atural exertions, even at this day the bards 
and common people in thefe ifles will make 
encomiums and &tires extempore, tho' not 
their daily profeflion. How much more 
could a learned, able, and experiencd bard, 

one 
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OM ftt ipaft on purpofe on account io^iiu 
Ic^enor abilities be able to entertainius au- 
iifence» wij^ut thfovnng bimfelf into the 
|jdi(;iik|is and 'diiht^g atitxti^ in wbi(di 
lie is Q^preferiied before Jbis powers of poetry 
could be exerted. 

We cahnotbefieve th«t lie iaw the grave 
in tbe cbagcl of &uuk in the Odmeys, ig 
feet 3ong> mth the iarge hack bone j nor 
l^e large lunar JUtonc at ^dilpi^, that advan* 
ceii and retiied according'to ihe iricreafe or 
decrease of the moon ; the author avers tbijs 
to be ialie from his own knowledge^ having 
refided for years on that ifle and neither iaw 
nor heard x£ £ich a i^gifade, much leis df 
thp ibange prodigy at Rowd^e^ iu>r the ftoiy 
of the &als and rayens» vdiich nevier was be^ 
))tvtd : t|ie.fingu|ar oddijtyat Rowdle^ called 
Sf . Clement's Uind man> is laid to have h&: 
his light for two djiys at every change of the 
moon; nor the regtdar couj^ng of feals^ an4 
their iagacity at finding out the brute that 
would Venture to take advantage of the fo« 
ma]e> in the ahfonce ofhermatii; with his 
tmible revenue by leaylpjg^ the fea red widi 

the 
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jEE^de their addicts, to ieach o^r % k£&&} 
iodceil .the natuni^ (iiot artifidaL) jcslvc of 
lI{i(^Af .ajadl3¥0.wolbiiiit, i;0herei>]3e mn 
mi^t Refold ihin^iBf againft aifaoufapd, as 
it has a jierpendiciiiar cook of 2ofathc»QS 
icRPV^diatdij? thi^ore ithe jaaouth of this cave^ 
-vhicbas ti:uely oatui:^^ i&h&^ and tl^only 
|»jtpfiiMMiarratiifc.ljhat.maybedep€xu^ 

It iSvtoJhe ieeuixear ihefuo^out of a hig^ 
i^ilU «ttcd;ISl^-M^«/m Harris^ nay, ffi/- 
./^^ dUb h^^een ioopofie^ onxelpeding tiie 
tsKo ja^scQS .at ^al^» and other two |a 
B,^D^ray» and as many in Trada to kee^ 
tbf& jilesi:[ear of mose of ih^ carnivorous 
WMy wd the £agl^ jn. Liewis that xvere 
poi&iibl of iagacity enough to keep their 
own country free from damage. 

Read, to the contrary, Lanne Bl'§ Travels 
in jdbe Ehudas, and there it will appe^that 
aU thefe p^apes are Jui£sfled .with thojifands of 
thefe birds ; that Mf Kenziein particular gives 
hM a crQSirjQ hr eaoh of their hea^^ to any 
of the iphabitaqt&^^Y^okiUs an eagle or raven i 
and the above humour&mie things were the 

grofs 
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lirofs jmpofitions of the accute^ but &rcaf- 
.tic inhabitants^ who wanted to iatiate this 
unconunonly oirious gentleman widi ro^ 
mantick farces of their own fertile imagina^ 
tions» which the unwary Dr. believed for 
truths^ and vended them to others fbr^&£ts 
and Mr- P. lays hold of this gentleman's au- 
thority when it anfwers his purpofe of ridi^ 
cule> or wants to miflead his reader s but 
few of them, it is faid, believe Mr. P's 
account, as his violence has damned his 
works, and difappointed his hopes of fuc* 
ccfs; fo dxat his own words may be re- 
pealed to him, as he did to the Macpher- 
fons ; » tho' ready to vent improper authorl- 
:;ed falfehood, aiidlyes,. there is no danger 
from them -, fofeas folly is the caufe of villa- 
ny, fo alfo of dctedlion. 

* Our poor Scots antiquifts are enemies to 

* the Piks,' adds Mr. P. ■; « it is their trade to 

* light againft authorities, trath, and com- 

* mon fenfe ; on this occafion being ignorant 
« of the. grand features of our hiftory, that 
^ ^c Piks were a Gothic people, they have 

* blundered 
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•* blundered in utter darknefs^ and had re- 
' courfe to abfurd ingenuity/ 

Mr. P. is not aware that reafon^ and not 
railing, generally convince the fenfible read* 
cr ; and with this we leave his Gothic Piks to 
-^his own management, until fomething like 
reafon is advanced by him to enforce his ar- 
gument, and ihall follow him to the Uhudsd, 
a place well known to the author, though 
not to Mr^ P^ 

^ Anno 240, Solinus wrote that the 5 Ebu- 

* dae ifles are feparated by narrow channels, 
^ (this is an undoubted fad) but when he 
' mentions Rum, Siye, and Tjtrie among 

* thefe,' he betrays great ignorance of die 
country, for fbme of thefe ifles are 70, or 
80 miles from the Ebudae, and the neareft 
of them 24 computed, or 36 Ehglifh miles 
diftant. Mr, P. affirms, * that Richard 

* means the fame thing in his defcription of . 
them, viz. Liewis, N, and S. Vifty Coll, 
Jyrie, and Siye *, this Ipecimen may point 
out how cautious people ought to be in truft- 
ing to mifinformed authors, Vidien even 
thefe geographers are fb wide of the truth. 

The 
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Harris, the two Uji?/ iM^4 ^^r^- 

J\fi^Gt pxt^i^^ py fiw|U .ckjinijpl^ of 
«i^tmUcsf9;c^s.^^,tt«^9?. Tbcnsfl^ 
/(Muifjifl^fjl^yjii^ jtiWftlye^urf#lf,9f ^ 
,eFicJ>,4ay; ji? Vfijay, North y^ ^gr^c- 
cvPa, M South yift, -ffid the other ^,^lj^ 
feouijs jthc .C9nv?^qr i? ppc Qont]fl*wd ^.^ 5>f 

travel on dry land. Three lafge So^'ifi f^i 
fea cQycr t^c djiuvJF ^ i^W^^ 4^ ,te« *nd 
^ jtjil^, that ajgy jrefl^ jpig^t l&Ujftvar 
;<!^ch^ and ^t (ebbrt^dc t^ jb^ r^ ,hc;4 qf /f iid 
,t^Bq<^C9 ^ plea%it fia.fl[agp ^ hor^ or ^t 
pafl«p|pers.' 

^ ^c^jpf ^ii(bry,infor»siQe/je^ 

. p. « Ui^ f^ y^ ^te c^^^ixs^ "d^ f^ 

* temples, ^4 f^f;^ ¥^7 .'^ cpfi^nis4 n 
^ ^e ajnnjdspf^^JI^ pJ4 ljiwi«f tljf fojwJiyj 

* ^ well af ^ir s^$<:$ in jpppuliir xs^s^^, 
« pW#y Tjb^ a p9i»»t. 

tapitjfs mentjops groygfe M Is tf9e,|Hlt 
tjieji! |B7cre pfcd <?? ^»*?» 1^ Orifices, «bppe 

peats 
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potls we>c not' cdnvehient. The th-uids, 
atijorHihg^ to BoHaife and mbfl otter au- 
thbirV, dhbfe groves' to worQup in, as the 
Ckhaanites didl ^ * TUt Druids,' fays he, 
• tlidiigfe tHe itrii£ierf of^all feds, carried it 
irftb'dxcefs, perfbrmirig their facred rites, 
ttdt irt'hdufefe, but under confecrated'oaks/ 
Isft)' generally received opinion is more 
fillfdy fdiindedi th^n that the Jbruids retired 
under groves! and' fecret recefles to worfhip 
their divinities* The very reverfe is appa- 
reildy'is the fad' over all Britain, arid' Scot- 
lattd^ in particular ; becaufe there, infteadof 
grbVes, the JDm^ pitched their temples in 
thd' plaiheft' open flat fields, vsrherc wood 
cpuld not grow for want of foil i and in 
the'i0ahdof Liewis/the grand arched Dru-^ 
idlciirteinplei andall otHers around it, arc 
plknte^ oh plain deep mofs, and each of 
therti cBcloied'wttK* a circular iunki fence, 
ifili viable, cut around them, to keep off 
cattle' from treading on the' hallowed 
^Duridi arid all this biehoved to be done 
JQiig afte^ the wood^ were falleft, as the 

^ ftone 
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ftone pillars are funk Gx feetcieep m the 
mofs^ and thefe firmly fupported by ftones. 
The Greeks, with their fooUfh Drus, 
quercus^ fignifying oak, believed that to be 
the name, in fpite of the real Gaelic word, 
9r^ or 2r«(7, a fcrvant or fupplicant of the 
Divinity, and known flill by that name in 
the Chriftian worfiup ; and the Divinity is 
commonly addreffed by Peuarin Truo, or 
finful fervant or fervants. By thus un- 
guardedly depending on the Greeks and! 
Romans, moft hiftorians have been miflcd ; 
r which would not have been the cafe had 
they relied on the inhabitants in their dif- 
ficulties about etymologies here, and oa 
many other occafions* 

3ut Strabo is perfe6tly clear on the head.. 
According to him, Drus is not a word of 
Greek extraction; the Greeks being thought 
too modern in cdmparifon to the Druids, 
who were famous from the moft remote 
antiquity, long before Greece could boaft 
of their wife men and philofophers > ^ha 
were really beholden to the Druids, and co- 
pied 
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pled them in many particulars; while thf 
Druids are allowed to be as old as the mi- 
gration of the Celts from the Eaft; long 
before the Greeks were heard of. 
, It is not on that account probable, lays 
Borlaife, that they would borrow their 
name from a nation which they fo much 
furpaflcd in antiquity. Alexander Poly- 
hiftor, in Clemens Alexandrinus, maintains^ 
that even Pythagoras heard both the Dru-^ 
ids ai?d Bracbmans in their refpeftive coun- 
tries ; and we can fcarce imagine that fo 
curious a traveller as Pythagoras could be 
induced to traverfe almoft all the then 
known world in order to converfe with 
them, and examine the principles upon 
which they proceeded in fearch of wifdom> 
by any thing lefs than becaufc both the 
Jbruids and Bracbmans made at thjtt time a 
coniiderable figure in their difcourfes and 
WRITINGS, This man travelled to jifia^ 
Egypt^ and the fTeJi^ and it is thought that 
Pythagoras borrowed the metimffichojis^ or 
tranfmigration of fouls from the Druids^ a$ 
remarked by Frick, p. 38* I know of au- 
thors 
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thonfwho edhtehd' tliat' tiie Dr^tk bor- 
row^this teiict fr6k6:PjftMgof^as'. aV aby 
latb; theihtama<^bft^<refen'^5i^r«aftd>y- 
tbagoras was dorifidcrattd j atiffthe'Gi'eeks 
Bad Kttle leHttnlrig'beferer lyfe^^ttVas is 
wdl' kiiowHl- t\\i& niiflakkfs'of ttadlorii 
itifpc Jfing' -Dr^xi' fiaflbee^ cleared up 'in 
ifaaHjf otKcr pahs, as' well as* ar Caillalf- 
nlih, over thoie ifles, Weifc they' ihqui- 
fitiVc' in* tlieTit enquiries. Temples zti 
built' iH' places there wh^'' Wood' coidd 
nqt-gtoV owing^ to the li^art' of Ad foil; 
%Ang otrr-run with^lHdlljrfiilft^vA^ 
tarally'didftroys the? ybung' lj>rtgs arid rboti 
df^ trees'; and Mr; B— ri liervermet With a' 
cirbld either in^ the' niiddleTw evtii ' (Idrtoi 
t Wodi;* but uniformly on 'plains/ rcmovc(f 
from tHe*ctip]l.^ Itide'ed^ coriimdn' fenfe, 
with a'littlt refle5ai6iiYr6ffl thVrea;&r,is ott 
liis'fidd, feeing the 2Jr^^^ 'had tH^^ 
life andt death in thfeir h^ndi befng'tcWc*^' 
tb evil doers, arid a p^^aife, a^ wfeU aik pfotec- 
tioh; to fuch'aS dkJ'weil ; fo they rfeqtiffed^ 
no pliccs" of coAcealment fbr themielvfes, 
but they appeakd 'openly; to hi {(ttlihy^' 
people, that they might at times be eye and 

car- 
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' feir-v^atneffes to the priiiciples and prafl;ice§ 
6f the natives> over whom they had unli« 
united authority, and pafled fcntence accord- 
ing to their good or bad behaviour. I muft 
confefe indeed widi Borlaife^ that if ,wc 
take oiily i fupcriicial View of the Druid fu- 
pcrftition, without examining the hiftory of 
other countries, we ftxall be apt to think 
that the Druids ftand alone' in all the in- 
ftances of barbarity, magic, grove woriMp ; 
and their human iacrifices ihock us« Their 
magic belief; with their oak worfhip, looks 
iidgukr arid abfurd; but the mofl diftin« 
gutihed part of their' Druidical fuperftitiony 
their grove worfhip, was common to them^ 
with the Jews, and the Canaanitesi who Sa- 
crificed hnihan Vi<flim9, as did many other 
favj^e people, to appeafe fome imaginary 
enraged Divinity; to whom nothing wad 
thought more grateful; 

One of the reafons why the t)ruids wete 
fuppofed to be fond of grove worfhip, was 
on account of the mijletae which grew on 
the oak, to which they paid a kind of di- 
vine WQrfhipw Even in this they were not 
M lingular^ 
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fingular, for the Perfiims and Majagete^ . 
thought the mijletoe divme. Virgil tells u$t 
that EvANDER was facrificing vx his grove, 
without the city, when iSneascame tohim^ 

Yet all iniknces that are given do not 
prove that regular circles were ever built in 
groves, but only a conjcdlure that it is 
likely they might have facrificed in their 
groves on certain folemn occaiions, when 
their bohcaufi required much fire-wood; 
which was more conveniently had in their 
groves, and with much lefs trouble and ex- 
pence, than to cany great quantities to tlic 
more open fields, where their regular* tem- 
ples generally flood. 

In after times, when the Greeks became 
a polifhed nation, the Gaids had a fdhtool at 
iVfarfeilles; and thefe people became very 
fond of every thing that was Grecian ; for 
in Caefar's time writings were found in the 
camp of the Helvetij, relating to thdr dif- 
ferent orders, and dl wrote: in Greek cha- 
raftcrs. From this time all the Druids 
underftood the Greek tongue, and the moil 
learned of them did occafionaDy ufe it* Nay, 
- ithe 
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the Iriili Driiids had their form' of letter fl 
called their Beth-luis^nionj in which every 
letter, to the number of twenty- fix, was 
called after fome tree of the wootJ- 

So much for Dfuidifm. 

It is not difputcd but that mdy be the 
cafe with regard to the above Ting oiF Shet- 
land, Norway^ and Denmark ; hxxtit is de- 
nied to agree, except in part, to the Druidt^ 
cal temples in Scotland,- and in tlw ifles par-* 
ticiilarly ; for I alio convcrfdd with Mr. 
Thoroclin on the very fpot where the 
four grand Druidical templqj of the ancient 
Hyperborians lie, and gave hini all the'in- 
fomiation he called for ; and agreeable to hfe 
requeft remitted mofe to Copenhagen after 
him. 

And on that account^ to' poJnt out riiy 
inclination to coincide with Md'Knki^rtoii 
in whatever appears rational, it is granted, 
that thefe grand circular temples may, with 
propriety enough, have been frequently ufed 
on folemn occafions by their kingsf and iii*- 
preme judges, as coilrts for difcufErig very 
weighty niatters relative to the government 
M 2 of 
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ef the ftates^ and yet neverthelefs be ufcd 
as temples for inftruding their congrega-- 
tbns at the ftated times fet apart for reli* 
gious worihip. This being a pradice 
handed down by them to pofterity, as the 
&me is manifeft from the records of an- 
cient times, when churches have been em- 
ployed by Chriftian kings, or the like, or 
ibme fuch, when great national aflemblies 
meet* And thefe are alio the fentiments 
of Mr. James Anderfbn when writing from 
the ftate papers in icing Robert the Brace's 
;time. ^ 

* It may not be amifs/ feys he, * to ob- 
ferve, that the places of parlismient's 
meeting in thofe ancient times were ufii- 
ally in ibme noted churches ; and the a£l:s 
pafTed, had not only the king's feal append- 
ed to them, but alfo the fcals of the chief 
prelates and nobles, who, for themfelves and 
their fucceflbrs, fwore upon the evangelifts, 
to the true obfcrvation of thefe adls ; and the 
reft of the parliament, with uplifted hands, 
before the altar, promifed the like/ Now, 
as this ancient pra^^ce of holding parlia- 
ments 
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rnehts extended muck farther back than the 
thirteenth century, there is no unproprie- 
ty in fuppofing, that the Druids, the kings 
and nobles of their time, had fet the ex- 
ample to their defcendants^ and made the 
circles, in proportion to their grandeur, an- 
fwer the fame double capacity of holding 
grand afTemblies, and alio inferior courts 
of j'uftice as the nature of the times and 
circumfhnces required, and at the fame 
time continued them as ftated places of 
worfliip when the people ufually alTembled 
for religious inilrudtion from their priefts« 
And as the Chriftian people liave alfo other 
places for holding courts, befide their 
churches, which are feldom now ufcd, ex- 
cept on fome extraordinary cafe$ for fecu- 
cular bufinefs ; fo alfo had the Druids their 
Sbians, or mute-hills, called Mars^hills } in 
Gaelic, Tomm amioid; and the court-hills, 
Lagb'dun, i. c* law-hill, near Perth, to 
coUedt their fubjeds in order to hear and 
determine their feveral differences according 
to the pleadings on both fides ; and the 
judges pronoiinced fentence from the ape^c 
M 3 of 
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of thcfc artificial hHls, or Duns, wiiidi 
were heard with attention by the people 
who ftood on the fides of thcfc eminences 
below the chief fpeaker, or FergUj and ex- 
ecuted it accordingly. 

Nor could Mr. Thoroclin, when there, 
make more of thefe circles than other peo- 
ple, who, without difparagement, are. no Ie(s 
knowing to form a juft opinion of the circles 
than he was, being natives of the country, 
namely, to allow them to be named Team- 
pie nan Druiyy the temple of the Druids ; nor 
did Mr. Thoroclin know a word of the lan- 
guage, except rfie fetV names already men- 
tioned, and thefe are well known by the 
moft illiterate native to be of Norwegian 
extraction, before his arrival, and after his 
departure from thence; and my aflerting 
this h(k ought to gain more credit, than 
the ignorant Affirmation of a gentleman to 
the contrary, who knows neither the coim- 
try nof language,. 

The people of LiewiS are equally afifedled 
at the Druidical templets, as Mr. BofweH 
was at the ruins of IcolmkiH 5 while con- 

con- 
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templating the venerable ruins, he refleded 
with much fatisfactlon that the fblemn 
icencs of piety never lofe their fandtion and 
' influence, though the cares and follies may 
prevent us fitom vifiting them, and may 
6ven make us fancy that their effedts are on- 
ly as yefterday when it is paft; fo in the fame 
manner, the very fight of thefc venerable 
circles will ftrike a flranger with reverence 
that, accofnpanied with the traditionary 
accounts of their fandtity, command the re- 
fpedl of the natives for them ; and there arc 
many hills in that place raifed long ago, for 
the exprefs purpofc of holding courts of juf- 
ticc upon, independant of the religious cir- 
cles, as their names fufficiently indicate, to 
fatisfy any reafonable fearcher after antiqui- 
ties. 

* Mr. Pinkerton maintains' that there 

^ were no faints among the Pidls, but 

* Welch or Irifli church-men, before the 

' eleventh century, and that Galloway was 

.• unknown till then/ 

This man if he can, will leave them no- 
thing thit is valuable, but Himself ; 
M 4 a very 
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a very honourable acquifidoo, fure Ct 
nough ! 

We moil however, put hun in mind that 
St. Gildas, St. Martin, Sf» Nintan, bifhop 
of Whitburn in Galloway, though not 
known before the eleventh century, accor-* 
cing to P* St. Patrick Cumineus and Ada^ 
manan^ St^ Macbua of Kilmahog, and St. 
Fiiian. Bc^th thefe laft were in Perth/hire ^ 
all of them, and many more than can ^e 
mentioned, were not only Scots and Pi6ts, 
but flourifhed moft of them before the 8 th 
century. St. Machua, bifhop of Kilmahog^, 
lived anno 790 ; aijd the wells named after 
him are efteemed very falutary for purging 
the human body of extraneous foreign hu- 
mours, that are obnoxious to a found mind^ 
conftitution, and policy. 

But they are not to be compared to the 
5vatcrs of Stratl^fillan^ whiph that St. hath 
impregnated with the blefling of curing lu- 
nacy. This good Saint flouriflied anno 703; 
and, according to Hedor Boethius and T. 
pempfter, was not only a Saint, but a bifhop 
and abbot, viz/ bifliop of Fife, and had a 

ftrqng 
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ftrong caftle in Lochlevin, and abbot of 
Argylelbire, qr at Strathfillan, by the very 
Dorfum of Alabin, where the fartious wells 
were, , and are vifited yearly by deranged 
people of every rank : even fmatterers ,in 
leariiing have returned from thence perfectly 
purged of malice, and rancour, and cpred 
with imaginary found health* Thefe waters 
are vifited even from Edinburgh, and 66 
miles around by lunatic?. 

' When the patient,* fsLjs T.Dempfter, ' is 
wafhed in the water of Strathfillan, and put 
to fleep in the Saint's bed in the old temple, 
bound, at night ; if the patient is found 
unbound in the morning, it i$ reckoned a 
good omen, and propitious 5 but if pot un- 
tied, he is pronounced incurable/ 

The arm of this Saint was a precious re- 
lift, preferved by the king of the Bifts, and 
afterwards of the Scots, in the caftle of Dun- 
fermline, locked up in a filver box, and was 
carried by holy Mauritius, abbot of Inch- 
pefFray, at the battle of Bannochburn, and 
^o it the vifStory is afcribed, as appears froni 
jBoethius. 
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St. Fillams epifcopus et abbas fanSl^mce 
recordationis apud nojirates forebat in Fifa 
et Argadie cut templum & arx munnijffima 
in Laco Levinh bcAebat ♦. 

Rex Robertus Bruffius^ cum precibtis per^ 

feveraverity capfuala argentea fponte^ nulla 

tangente aperta^ verum Braccbium quod domi 

reliffum, Jacerdoti ofiendit quo' rex et milites 

armatt praclaram viStoriam attinebant^f. 

And one of the Saint's teeth, with an ivo- 
ry {word, is ftill preicrved with thp great- 
eft care at the caftlc of Lanne as a famous 
relid: ; both in proof of the antiquity of that 
ancient family of Lanne, and of their con- 
nexion with this Saint ; and thefe people 
are known to be among the old inhabitants 
of the Piaifh nation; and for any thing 
known to the contrary, might have once 
ranked among the kings of thefe people. And 
how does Mr. P. know but this fword was 
the fpiritual weapon of warfkre ufed by this 
good old ecclefiaftic, and might alfo have 

♦Hea.Boef. 

f Thomas Dcmpfter, 1627. 
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becii; brandiflicd againft the enemy along 
with this famous arm, and Wretched out by 
the above holy abbots on that memorable 
day^ when three hundred thoufand are 
known to have been totally routed; and 
moreover the tooth alfo might be prefented 
that day in terrorem ? To fall under one's 
teeth is difagreeable^ but to £dl under fuch a 
tooth as St. Fiilan's is terror complete. It is 
of courfe rather dangerous for M r* P. to de- 
ny his being a Piftifli bifliop fo boldly, efpc- 
cialiy as the effedls of his goodnefs are year- 
ly experienced by thofe who apply to him ; 
fo, if too much provoked by an adverfary the 
fetce of his wrath may prove no lefs terri- 
ble, if felt by fuch as are offenfive to him. 

His medicinal waters at StrathfiUan in 
Pcrthfhire are alfo much ufed for diftem- 
pered cattle ; and fuch as have not always 
the benefit of ufing it on the fpot 5 generally 
carry home large pieces of leaven, which 
they prepare at the wells j and when any 
malady feizes on their horfes, cows, or fheep, 
they are not only wafhcd, but made to drink, 
die waters of this leaven at home, to reftore 

them 
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tfaem to their health again. So much for 
Pidi(h biiho]](^i and many more can be 

^ mentioned^ if necelTary. 

Now, as Mr. P. did not know this be- 
fore, he is forgiven ; only let hhn not pre- 
tend ignorance in future, as thefe fads are 

, too well attefled, to be difputed. More 
FiSiJh Saints can be mentioned, if thefe 
are not fufHcient to eftablifh the real exiA 
tence of Caledonian Saints who were born 
among thefe people, which were neither 
Welch nor Irifh, as that expreffion is at 
prefent underftood, tho* no real highlander 
acknowledges the term Ireland to belong 
to Scotland, nor to the Gaelic fpoken there. 
• Ay,' but adds Mr, P. * Englifh was a 

* written language, while there is no reafon 

* to fuppofe the PiBiJh was ever committed 
' to parchment, in a rude, and barbarous 

* kbgdom, while ^he Belgic and Englifh 

* had been long the written language of a 
^ civilized nation/ 

This gentleman returns again and again 
to the charge, and forces his antagonift to 
have recourfe to almoft the fame dull round 

of 
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©f argument to beat him out of his hold. 
However difagreeable this mode muft be to 
the reader, let us with patience hear 
what Innis fays on this head ; * it is a won- 
der,* fays he, * that we have any remains 
of MSS. occafioned, firft, by cafual acci- 
dents; fecondly, by being plundered of 
them, or deftroyed on purpofe by a power- 
ful enemy, Edward the firft ; and thirdly, 
by the zeal of Knox, and the violent refor- 
mers, who burnt all the noble edifices, and 
papers contained in them : this is accounting 
for the want of written manufcripts in Scot- 
land, though it is beyond doubt that fuch 
exifted there, ai>d I add that long prior to 
thefe timps, the moft valuable of the P/r- 
tijh writings were deftroyed by KENNETH 
MAC ALPIN, and his Scots, when they 
overturned the Caledonian kingdom in the 
ninth century, and particularly the famous 
metropolis of Camelodunum, of that king- 
dom, which for the obftinate and long re- 
£ftance made by the inhabitants againft that 
aggrefTor, was not only burnt and erafed to 
the ground with papers, an(l all other valu- 

blc 
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ble articles contained in it ; but the whcile 
inhabitantSi man, ^oman, and child were 

• put to the fword* In this mcircilefs maflacrc 
the whole valuable rtcords of Britain were 
annihilated ; and if Mr. P. doubts this fafit. 
We can confrcxiC him with authority in fizp- 
port of the aflertioni, 

This total deftrudtion of Caniclodunuinr 
^th all its inhabitants, has oiiflead not on-^ 
ly Boethius, but niany of his followers, par- 
ticularly John Lrefsly> bifhop 6f Rofs, into 
the full belief that the whok nation of the 
PiSls were deftroyed by Kenneth Mac Al- 
pin ', becaufe, fays he, agaihft the law obfcr- 
ved by all nations, they flew the amba^- 

* dors fent them i (refle(fting no doubt on the 
treatment, he himfelf met with when in that 
kind of capacity and fent by CJuecn Mary to 
aft at the Englifli ccmrt, for her intereft, 
and was imprilbned in the Tower of London 
for a fpace, and even condemned, tho' by 
the interceflion of the king of France he c- 
fcaped with his life ;) * on that accout,' fays 
he, * Kenneth as king of the Scots wha fent 
to the Piifts to demand the kingdom of theif 

land^ 
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l^nd, which by Juft fucceffion pertained to 
him, and on refiifal and treachery extermi- 
nated the whi>Ic nation;* than which no- 
thing is more contrary to truth, and to the 
wifdom of that king ; even if he had been"- 
able, which does not appear to have been 
the caie, from the ftf ength, . and great 
number? of the Pifts ;. for they increafed fa 
faft, as Gouch remai'ks, that the foil could 
neither maintain, nor hold them, on which 
account they were obliged to invade, and 
overrun the Roman provinces ; and Stilling- 
fleet imagines that the South Britons were 
willing to make room for the Pi<3:s, for the 
fake of peace, by yeilding up the whole 
cbufltry between the two walls for their co^ 
lonies, when the Romans could no longer 
keep th^ra under fubjedtion, on the retreat 
of Severus, with the lofs of fifty- two thou- 
iknd men. ' 

Yet Mr. Innis, who is othcrwife favoura- 
ble to the Pi<5ts,kments that both their name 
and language difappeared, arid ceafed in the 
middle of the twelfth century, and that 
Gaelic fuceeded to it ; he however makes aa 

apology 
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apology for his ignorance of tliat languigef^' 
to decide, dogmatically on that head» and his 
apology is accepted of. Henry Huntmgton^ 
an Engliih hiftorian, who wrote about thfif 
middle of the 1 2th century^ feemed to believe 
alfo that the language of the Pi£ls was then 
extinA > but bicing no judge of the tongue, 
he ahb is an incompetent one to determine 
the £ite of that language. Richard of Hexh- 
am however writes that, at the battle of Stan- 
dard, anno domini 1 138, David king of the 
Scots was forced to give to the Pidls the 
right hand, as their right on that day ; a 
proof that neither the people, nor language 
were extind:,but on the contrary were a verj^ 
powerful hoft ; fo that the total deftruiflion 
of a nation far more powerful than the Scdts 
is highly improbable. It is allowed that 
many of their princes and leaders furred, 
and that moft of their powerful princes, con- 
nededwith the ancient royal family, were 
removed, and obliged to fly to diftant re- 
mote parts of the kingdom, and their pla- 
ces were fupplied by the relations of the 
conqueror to flrengthcn his hand ; and alfo^ 

thaj; 
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that themjBtropolis met with the deftruftion 
already defcribed for their refiftancje, and 
breach of promife^ but the reft of the low- 
er clafs, and fuch of the nobility as fubmit- 
ted, were moft. certainly taken under protec- 
ticn. 

Nay, as a proof of the falfenefs of Co im- 
political and cruel an aftioji as the total ex- 
• tirpation of a whole nation, Nennius tells 
us, that Kenneth Mac Alpin was called king 
of the Pidts, as were alfo his fucceflbrs, as 
quoted by Lynch in the Ulfter Annals. That 
the Pidts made a part of the king of Alba- 
ny's army in Scotland, we have plain proofs 
from Ethelwood in his Chronicle *. And 
Ingulphus declares, that the Pidts made a 
part of Conftantine king of Albany's army 
at the battle of Brunford, againft Adeljian 
king of the Saxons. In the eleventh cen- 
tury the PiBs are known by their own name^ . 
they were alfo known by the name of PtSts 
in Galloway in the twelfth century, and 
Qther parts of the country, I^rom the let- 

^ A. D. 937, 
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ter, of Rliodolph, bifhop of Canterbuiy, to 
Pope Cdixtas 1 1 22> it appears that the Pids 
ofGalloway, and the Pids of Murray affec- 
ted a kind of independency, and were very 
troablefome under Malcohn the Fourth^ be- 
ing uneaiy under the Scots kings, till the 
king, partly by force, and partly by con- 
fcnt, was obliged to difperfe them through 
different parts of the kingdom ; thofe of 
Murray were fent fouth, as the Murrays 
and Douglaffes, and thofe of the fouth, were 
fent north to fill their places *• 

Thus we join iflue with Innis in allowing 
that the leading men who would not fubmit 
to Kenneth retired partly to Galloway, and 
partly to Murray and Sutherland, as to the 
twoextremities of the kingdom, and were not 
fo eafily brought under fubjeftion, as niany 
of the lower order, to fubmit to the Scottiffi 
government ; but muft differ with Innis re- 
fpeaing the language of the Pidls, which 
T maintain to be the fame now in the 

* Annd 1159, Chr»jixcon PaileUi M. S. Biblioth. 
Reg. Load* 
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mouths of the poftcrily of the PiSis as it 
Was in Kenneth Mac Alpin's tinie; and long 
prior to that date, as already fully made 
good in the preceding part of the account 
given of the name PEICH, . 

And as it is a fevere refledion up- 
on the » political prudence, honour, and 
humanity of that wife king to . hold him 
up before the world as a monfter capable of 
fo much barbarity againft the fubdued Pi6ls, 
the oppofite truth in his favour cannot be 
too often mentioned to wipe away the infa- 
mous ftain, and convince writers of their 
own miftakes in following mifinformed wri- 
ters fo clofely. 

Independent of thefe fads, let common 
fenfe be appealed to; and can it once be fup- 
pofed the clergymen of the different monaf- 
teries, and other feminaries of learning in 
N. Britain, were not equally learned with 
others of the fame ftanding over all Europe? ^ 
To imagine the contrary would be giving 
* the lie to faifts, independent of tradition, W 
is manifeft from the numbers of learned 
gentlemen, who were employed in high 
ftations in every kingdom and court through 
N 2 aU 
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all Europe j and nothing but their learning 
could place them fo high in rank in the repub- 
lick of letters, wherever they were fettled. 

Certainly Mr. P. himfelf does not believe 
that the ufe of letters were unknown in fuch 
learned feminaries, as JONA^ ORANSA, 
and ARD CHATTAN monafteries> or ab- 
beys; alfo in the nunneries and monafteries 
of UIST, and ROWDLE, the deanery of 
Rofs, with many more of the kind in other 
parts of N. Britain, as they are allowed to 
have been through all Europe at the fame 
time ; were there no poffitive proofs ofxh^ 
faOiS now exifting, it would be abfurd in the 
extreme to refufe or deny it, 

' Our monks muft have underftood th^ 

* learned language, and they muft like- 

* wife have wrote^ yes, and in Gaelic too,^ 

* fays Mr. M*Nicol, as already remarked.' 

Anno ii39> long before there was any 
printing in Europe, we are told by Sir Ro- 
bert Sibbald, that, in a written manufcript 
Cent to him by a gentleman of the feonily of 
Mac Intofh, he finds that the predeceflbr of 
the Earls of Weems in Fife is caDed therein 

ECUN 
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EoiN MOR NA Vamh, in Gaelic; that "Is, 
Great John of the Cave.^ Uye, a Gaelic name^ 
given to any beautiful pkin field, confined, 
cither by two feas, lochs, rivers, or moun- 
tains ; as we meet with many fiich oyer all 
the ifles, as well as this Uye in Fife, or the 
Uye of Sir R. Menzies in Appin a Du, ip 
Perthfhire. . Here then we meet with writ- 
ten Gaelic even in Fife, long prior to that 
time mentioned by the imperious Mr. Pin- 
kerton. 

Nay, moreover, before the year 1054, we 
learn frorni Turgot, bifhop of St. Andrews, 
while he was preceptor to king Malcolm 
Kenmore's children, and who h^d much ac- 
cefs to learn the hiftory of the royal family, 
that Gaelic was not only a written, but 
the only language generally fpoken in Scot- 
land then, and he accordingly delineates the 
charader of Margaret, the queen of Scot- 
land, whom, he fays, he had often heard 
. difcourfe on fubtile queftions of theology, in 
prefence of the moft learned men of the king- 
dom, and adds, that Malcolm the king under- 
ilood the Gaelic language, as well as the 
N 3 Saxoq^ 



5axon ; the firft being the vernacular kn-^ 
guage of N. Britain, and taught him when 
a child, before he fled to England, from 
Macbeth, the ufurper of his crown, where 
he learned to fpeak Ehglifh. 

' The king therefore willingly performed 
the office of interpreter between his royal 
confort and the Scottifh ecclefiaftics, who 
were perfeft mafters of the learned langua- 
gesj and could tranflate them into Gaelic, 
but were quite ignorant of the Englifh as far 
back, as anno 1093; becaufe Gaelic was 
*the language even of the court, as well as of 
the commoners, before the Englifli grandees 
and many others of inferior rank were forced 
into Scotland by William the Conqueror. 
And Turgot lays, that the GaeKc clergymen 
were convinced of the force of the queen's 
arguments, and yielded to them, even tho' 
the king's Gaelic tranllation of thefe behoved 
to be much inferior in point of energy, to 
the original delivered by the pious and lear- 
ned queen in the Saxon, or Englifh tongue. 

jtf Mr. P. pleaies he may examine the ac- 
counts themfelves, and they will convince 

him 
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him of his miilaken notioQ of the Gaelic 
land its antiquity. It is hoped he will not lo(c 
his temper in finding as old written parch-* 
ment in Scotland^ as he tells us we may meet 
with in England, and in Qealic too, an al- 
mojft unknown language, though the moft 
honourable remains of the antiquities of Bri- 
tain, &c. and no language is more powerful 
and expreffive in the mouth of a poet or 
orator to this day. 

But it would be entertaining to behold 
Mr^ P/s countenance when he reads that • 
there were kings in thefe defpifed iiles, long 
before the Chriftian sera, ^ and for arjy thing 
proved to the, contrary, for centurys before 
the firft Fergus is faid to have been invited 
from Ireland, to head the North Britifli ar- 
mies; for this laft name is only an a^ntfmen 
common to moft kings, both before and after 
that time, and applied to them as fupreme 
judges, when they pafled fentence in that 
capacity in their different courts of judica- 
ture, as may perhaps more fully appear elfcr 
where. 

N 4 But 
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But to return at prtfent to the kings t)f 
the ifles. "One of thefe ftiirdy aggrcflbrs, na^ 
med Bridan Mor na Hwai, or as he is 
mined in Uift, Bridak Gop Dearag, 
Brictan with the red mouthy landed in -Scot- 
land about the Chriftian aera, with only a 
thoufand of his men, atid was beat off; but 
this bold invader and progenitor of tiic 
Mac "Dofialds landed the year following with 
a more powerful army, and impudently 
enough ftttlcdi himfelf by force of arrtis in 
' Argyle, and would neither allow the ima-^ 
ginary ^'Wa de DannanSj the Dalriads^ nor 
the Irilh Scots to fettle in thefe quarters, 
nor giv^ names to any part of that country, 
but as he pleafed. 

The account given by William Buchanan 
of Auchmar, who publifhcd his enquiry into 
the genealogy, and prefent Hate of the anr 
cient Scottifli furnames of the Irifti Scots, 
jn the year 1723, coincides almoft with the 
foregoing ' narrative ; from which we may 
infer the impoflibility no lefs than the impro- 
bability of their landing in Cantire ; and it 
is as follows : In treating-of the Mac Donalds, 
he fays, COLL, VUAIS's fon, was called 

GILLEBRIED, 
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GILLEBRIED, or as our hiftori^ name 
him, Bridius. This Bridius, in the reign of 
king Ederusy about 54 years before our Sa- 
viour's nativity, v^rith an army of his high- 
landers entered Morven, and the other wef- 
tern continent, which having, with great 
barbarity depopulated, he was in his return 
met by \i\£igEderus with an army, and en- 
tirely defeated; Bridius hardly efcaping 
by abfconding himfelf in a cave, was thence 
termed Bridius, or Gilebride of the 
Cave ; however after the king's departure he 
obtained new forces, by which he obliged 
the inhabitants of thefe parts to become his 
tributaries, in which he was not difturbed by 
king Ederusy then under fome apprehen- 
fions of an invafion by Julius Caefar. 

BRiDius'sfon was called Sumerledusj 
for the chieftains of that ckn were for fome 
ages defigned Mac Soirles, or Sumerled's 
fons, as Ri.Southwell, an Englifh writer, in his 
account of the petty kings,or Reguli, of fome 
of the Britifliiflcs while under the dominion 
of the Norwegian kings, afferts, who fays, 
Hhat thofe RcguK pofTeflcd all the iflcs round 

Britain, 



Britain^ at leafl: Scotland ; thole poScffti bf 
Sumcrlcd's fbii, Ijcing moft of the EBUDJE, 
or weftern ides then, and in after-ages pof-^ 
feffed by the Mac Donalds. 

Anno 245 of the Chriftian epocha, 
in the reign of king Fin Joe ff, Donald the 
firft of thefe of that name found up- 
on recorcjy made a defcent on the ct>nti- 
nent of Argyle ; but being 4efeated by the 
king, was killed with a great many of his 
men ; for revenge of whofe death his ion of 
the &me name, in the year 262, and firft 
year of the reign of Donald the fecond, en- 
tered the continent with an army of iflan- 
ders. Xbe king of the Ifles ufurped the go- 
vernment, and retained the fame for iz 
years, ^t the end of which he was killed by 
Crathiltntby king Findocb's fon, who kept 
down his fucceflbrs, as did fome of the 
fuccceding kings ; anno 762, one of the 
chiefs of the lfles> called Donald, made, an 
infurredlion, but was defeated by king Eu- 
genius. The chiefs of that name pofleffed 
all that large trad of land, viz. Cantyre, 
Knapdale, and all along the weftern fea-* 

coafl 
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coaft of Argyle(hire. Is it then probable, 
when the McDonalds of the Ifles in Argyle- 
ihirc ftrugglcd with one another, that the 
Scots Irifh fhould be fuffered to land ? 

And this fa<St will receive additional ftrength 
from the confideration that Ab aris, arch- 
DRUID of Liewes, was fent an ambafla- 
dor from the ifles to Greece in the time of 
Pythagoras, about fix centuries before the 
above aera, and converfed very learnedly at 
the different courts he was fent to i and 
from this cirumftance it would be abfurd to 
deny that the ifles were either deftitute of 
learning, or inhabitants. 

And to make this good, let us remade 
what Diodorus Siculus obferves^ that, 
among the writers of antiquity, Hecateos, 
and ibme others relate, there is an ifland in 
' the ocean, oppofite to Gaul, not lefs thaQSi• 
* cily, which is inhabited by a people called 
Hyperboreans, under the ardic regions, fi) 
called, becaufe they are more remote than 
the north wind. It is a fertile place, for they 
have a harveft twice a year 5 that they have 
a great foreft, and a noble temple, where 
men, many of whom are harpers, fing forth 

the 
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.the praifes qF Apollo* That th^ ha^ aUiv- 

.guage proper for theaifd?es» ,aud had a 

p€at regard for the Greel^s/ wliic^;fn|em|^ 

fhip had been confirmed from ancient tunes» 

partkalarly with the Athenians and Delians; 

-and th?t fome of the Greeks qune over to 

4hevHyperboreans» and noade them rich 

prefents infcribed with Greek letters ; let 

Mr. P. iliften with attention; and alfo 

th^t Abaris formerly went fi;om thence 

•to Greece to renew their axK:ient friendfhip 

.with the Delians *. 

.This defcription anfwers to no other 
ifland aboat G. Britain but Liewes^ which 
equals Sicily in extent. Paxticplarly^ when 
:k is known that the fea has fince en- 
croached Qiany miles on .both fides (the 
country being flat) almoft within the me- 
mory of living people ; eight miles are faid to 
be overflown ; and hlack mo^s is» at times, 
'for political purpofcs, dug up for below the 
fea-mark at ebb tide. No wonder if it was 
.then as large as. Sicily is at prefent, when it 
isabout 70 miles computed^ 105 Englifh 
meafure in length, and in many places 1 8 or . 

♦ Diod, lib. ii. to the end. 

27 miles 



27 riiifes broad : and foiiid even imagirtjB 
that St. Kilda ifle was oiice joined to it, 
though now a Iheet of fiSrty' miles of ffiaf- 
low fea covers the intermediate fpace ; 
all which would make it equal, if not fii- 
periOr to Sicily in extent. The whole 
plain IS full of deep mofs ; then it was fiili 
of woods, with the grand arch Druidical 
temple ftill to be feen at Callarnifli. And 
that country, from the temperate climate, oc- 
cafibned by the warmth of the furround- 
ing ieas> is fb extremely fertile, that the 
Author has feen greens and other vegetables 
(hooting out fix feet high at Chriftmas, 
and after that time. And as to the prolific 
nature of their cattle, whoever reads the 
late Travels into the Hebrides, by Lanne 
Buchanan, will be abundantly fatisfied of the 
juftnefs of Diodpriis's account on that head. 
Plutarch alfo confirms their fending pre- 
fents and writs. That prefents were fent 
with Sador, /. e. Saide Fear, the archer, 
that being part of the very drefs, afcribed by 
another writer, as wore byAsARis when 
he entered Athens with his belted plaid 

(a belt 



(a bdt gilt over with gold«) with a 
bow and arrows in his hand. When S a- 
Boit^ fiom the Hyperboreans, went with 
his prefents, he was accompanied with 
beautbcys^ harps ^ guitars^ pipcs^ and various, 
other inftruments. This is fofiicient to 
mark the comitry of that famous philofo* 
pher» who Is alfo mentioned by many o« 
ther writers *. . 

Mr. Aftle remarks, that the Phoenicians 
qune to the ifles for, the article of commerce 
more than 600 years beifbre the ChriAian 
aera ; yet it does not appear, that they taught 
the inhabitants the uie of letters. Indeed, 
fays he, the contrary hath been fliown by 
Mr. Whitakcr ; and adds, that they carried 
on their commerce with the Britons very 
fecretly, infomuch that a Phoenician veflel, 
when chafed by a Roman, chufed to run 
upon a (hoal, and fuffer fhipwrecfc, rather 
than difcover the coaft, trad, or path, by 
which another natipn might come to en- 
Joy their 0iare in fo beneficial a commerce; 

f Oaudentiut Meruh de Celtis Alpi&oruros 

. . and 
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and therefore it is prefumed that their po- 
licy prevented ^ them from inftrudting the 
ancient inhabitants ,of Britain in the ufe of 
letters. Neverthelefs, of this ignorance wc 
are told .by Colonel Vallany, that the Og^ 
hamsyQV -writings in cyphers, a .kind of 
Aegan&gra'phy, pradifed by the Iri{h, was 
ufed, though it is not to be found, in any 
Didionary of theirs at prefcnt ; but he very 
judicioufly: apply s it to the elements of let- 
ters, and thinks it was praftifed by the 
Irifli Dniids, even though he never faw 
any Druidical, writings. 

This fenfible remark is much to the purpofe ; 
there is no reafon to doubt but that fuch a 
learned body of clergymen would have com- 
mitted their fentiments to writings, at leaft 
inany of them, tho' the misfortunes which 
the revolutions of remote corroding ages 
fliould befiil thefe writings, as well as many 
more of the fame kind, of much later date, 
have been loft for ever to generations unborn, 
long after this period under contemplation. 
It is therefore a.rafh conjediure in hifto- 
rians, however dignified, without pofitivc 

proof. 



proof, to aver, that the learned tkiAi& 
committed nothing to writing, or that they 
were ignorant of letters, becaufe thiy have 
not furvived the ravages of "time, and ^re 
handed down to our days iafety. They 
certainly had the knowledge of Ifettsers ; and 
what we have feen above of the Greeks 
bringing them prefents, infcribed with 
Greek letters and writings, pafling between 
thefe people; and the learned Druids are fuflS* 
cient to eftablifh thefe fails, tho'' other cor- 
roborating proofs did not accompany thern. 
Can any man of refledtion hefitate for a mo- 
ment to allow that fo learned a man as 
Abaris, the Arch Druidof Lieweis, wfio iJ 
allowed, about 600 years before ChriA, to 
have converfed with equal, if not more elo- 
quence than any man in the Lycseuin ait 
Athens, and to have difplayed mwe know-^ 
ledge under a belted plaid than Pythagoras 
under his cloak, could be entirely def^itut* 
of the knowledge of letters, and of writing t 
To think otherwife, much more to writ* 
otherwife, would be an infult to pcoplc/s un- 
dcrftanding. They then flood in no need of 

inflruiftioEi' 
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ItAnid^io.^fviie ifom 4»tii« the FluKfit^ 
eitm* ofQ^nHait^ Uicy. were of thftmfelvet 
itt^cieii%^MUfi(pd wkiiottt thor tid. 

Bcfidss it i» eoftAkij ftgm the conqtici^ of 
Akxand^r ^ Gr«it, that Qrfck became 
the noiverftllx receivcdJiuigttftge dmoft over 
Aiu,as wdl asEun^>andpartofAfni;«l 
Infemueh, that the cuftoit) to write that hn* 
Suage in Qm&x's time became Toy commoit 
from the .QQcquaUed finootIme6 of it's eac« 
pre^Soas. The Oank. he tdls us* Mikd 
Greek letters* and he found in the rc^s of 
it^Ska* .their women and their childrco't 
•amet were wrote in Greefe characters I fy 
iitaAffx imo or three centwaes before Chri^ 
it was ichc nmrer&l pra^ice to wriie in 
preek> over alL the weibm parts of the 
WwU. We may &foly s^rm, that in ther 
iflet of Britain commerf^ with the Greeks 
made ibc language famous there* and tlMi 
inlimate e«one£tion between the Gaols and 
the Dnuds made them improve upon it ; and 
it is certam ^t the Gajojis traded with Bri- 
tain from what Cieftr writes * y becauie %^ 

*Li1>.4.d<B«lk>6ani«». 



conveened^all the mcrchirits/hbpiflg &» 
feme fatisla^lioti ih his enqaifi^ al)Ottt fili* 
tain, but in vaiAi theft faid, thfey .kfi€w^ ot 
pretended to know^ 'nMhibg^ more^^n^e. 
maritone coaft* of Britain opp^fite-t4 Gaul» 
their 4>ufineiatM^ftgtoexehaH]^e;merchandifb, 
aftd to' return, ;>oi to make curious relnark$ 
©n flie extent pi theafland/the diverfity of 
inhahkant^; their di^ipline x^ war, or the 
cctfnmadioi^nefs of their harbours, 
1 AUt this^ with more'bf ihek addrefs, 1$ 
truefy* ofieiliSve in 'thefe Celtk ? cattle, 
fvl«her modijf^ or andettt. The jfirft 
have ^oppofed/thc Piks,- Peuiim^ot 9^ 
Kerikps in the hctt-th, and this tyt^mt *iiridan 
tiid his fuceddeyrt^ vhs\M not fuf&P4!he6cot$ 
iircSm Irelaiftl id'take pofiefiibn m th&Jcmth, 
but <lrove out t^e' vdy natiyesto n^ake rooai 
iqet his iflandersX ^^nd even his^ de&end^nts 
txtehded their enapire over all Sc6tlarid, af- 
terwards, as is well known.' Hdw then can 
M*.. 'P» give'Sati adcdunt of 4h6'Soot«.and 
^idts, when thus UBexpbdredly^fttippediof 
hotii ?* No: wonder he ihbttkf rail againft 
fuch favagcs, and more particularly againft 
iRradiif^^^Qr^ being^^e oldeft offender, in 

occupying 
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occopying moil impudendjr die veiy pU6i 
medqt for die 7W de-Dwinanp and die 
j&^ Sc^ts, and ibr liiakmg him kbottSr (b 
much]ayain<. 

But diqr . will - have - niattcra in dieir own 
vray ; as Celtic underftandin^ will dways 
cpndnue to be Celdc undetflandings in tjpitt 
of obftrudtion. 

. DbaHian co htridb e, in fpite of oppofidott^ 
an old motto of the Mac Donalds ia their 
coart of anhs frotn that time till now. 
This tyrant is juftly entitled to bear his 
own proportion of railing, feeing the 
Macpher&ns have already got enougji of 
thatabufe. 

Had Haocateus, and other ancient writers, 
concealed the above account, matters would 
have Succeeded better ; nay, even M^Ni-i 
col muft open again like a Scheanachie, and 
fiipport the old Gaelic too j by telling 
.die world that it has a regular and efta*^ 
bUflied ftahdaid, as is well known to ouiny 
ge»demanof tafte and candburjr who, tho' not 
nauves of the highlands, havejyeenatqittCB 
-iwins to become ac^uaiiited with it^ Ms^ 

O 2 ool/ 
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4itife$, nwnd^ Qsneial Sir Ad<%>lM» 
OugNu)*- and Sir Jtinet Ftnflk$ Oteit 
geatkmen will give a very dtfiercnt acoomit 
cf 1^ n»tt«r» and csnndt be fofpcftod^of 
hte9m$ ttif psrdtltty; ^ on^ hang ao^ 
Sil|^ibnHtt> tli0 odier a foat& oofantt^ 
Scc«Gnaa. Tbe tdlimony of Mr. .FehtianV 
awlpf fvery odifcr ^g«it mveflex dnoi^ 
tttt l^^bnds^ wllhthat^the. woddiiain onr 
^fQlirj imdagRmft thft^Mr. P.'s]iraifeo0 
<9)Rrui« cao^hiyc bttf litfle vvngitt. Wltair 
^lUditud 9teel %s» ^inth segacd tohimieif^ 

impertinent calunuuators jeak>a8\j£ fatr&mB 
bettered la$ QhsdtS^, a» Mh. P. afanJes 
^ Mtcpberfoos and-odur kamedmeax 
with ihe Celts in ge^ieral ; mtadyt-^uS idfe 
pxipW fot waat of iDtfa« taMertaimnoit^ and 
iikoKufC'^t n«iftbcr]«t lo bate the perfiMis 
cf ^K^^iey toever ibw* and opfofe dafijnk 
ipiQ wb»dbkvtb«y nmrer cumtDBd. Inaott 
1imd»(Nn.caaiiQt but seprobate tbe ftttbbom 
BHitpirjr dbtlt ilus geademanaEaloagpiflK 



.( «97. ) 
iud'tdicrs* sd iiis writings^ uriieii cveiy 
Uneis aloMft niaiiiod wit& pr^udioe, sod 
ereiy ientence teems with.die moft iBftecd 
ittidttctprcilTokedinviBfiiYes. And I doabtiiot, 
M .Iiri8\tfa6i:^fa€ worfh^.i^ oodce: but ht 
■vSLmeet witli &vere.cocftdiaafiom&ine 
.01^ or other of the abufed dana6benfaottt- 
tageodfy mfiiited-b|^ idnu Bvtt the Aathoi: 
iMold hane tiken Ktt\£ad:lbEW,' with the 
■lMifiment.dFAgelfam» rei^e^iig tbe Ibdl*' 
sA Mdnecntts, uriio Mbd himfelf Jofitat 
iaMs ktiBet to die fch^» with wifliaigMr. 
<P. Jmldlr ^iid « ibiiad.midct' cUd< it not iq»» 
petf neoeffuy to <mkea:£fcv inore zemarks 
faence iXEctttig. 

. *The aorimon^ of.Mr. P.agafin^Bdic- 
ftut&ui Sat raeataotaag. the poems of Offian 
jind Fiangad> whiohr he Cor nidely tems a 
£iUehood> cbUs on the author to da^ftice 
to a fubjeft that has atfira£ted the attention 
of dw infiffiarent, awakened the cnnous,- 
niafed the' corruption of die critk«» ezeicifed 
Ihe quills of the envious, and opened the 
i^es and ears of the whcde natioo with the 
iUongeil defire and ezpedation of hexring 
O 3 the 
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the genoitic a^xcMuit of & fubjeft; t3iat had 
gsmed univerfaf applaiife> fidlf exj^kmed to 
ltlnar*£itis£i&bh. ' 

' 'TUe ful^eA alluded to is die faaokntt 
poembf Offian withihe hifioiyef FiangacA, 
and^tke Fians ii> general; and while ^kt ail- 
dior ri^>robates 'the . feveiaty of Mr. B. 
agamft jima'-Mzcphtrhtip and Hopes to be 
alie to foppocC the tcredit of the poeaii/jliet he 
<:aoiiot'apprbve<6f :tbe hSt gentleman's peri- 
tinacity^ ' in filfettdjr ra&ffing to Dr. ^ JoMnfdti 
did jjdnti^,' altziore^ni^icit: aild &t&iadbry 
account of tltt& people andtiie.poenn^ .ft 
juftly allowed to li^Y&exifted'niany ages prior 
to the publication of it by Mr. Ma^p^erihn^ 
- Jfr. ]dkvEQn, him h^^ 
as'a'Writcrt had itiight to beanfivered re* 
fyaStMhf, the nation would thtn be &tisfied^ 
and Ms own cofintry highly honoared*by a 
compliance to' ib reafonable a'demand. 5 r 
But as it would be rude in the eartrcine to 
think Jbe cpuld not explain it fufficiehtly^'foj; 
tdf&ve him tl^trpttble> and if^pofiible give 
fatia&i^ioa to -ther^reader, the author enga^* 
gesKir unfold thisieetetngly.myllkatfubje^^ 

• and 



and leave wu&rthbTjitd^^^ to iStitffi^M 
how far the wt&er:<l(@feMs icrrflt from fiH 
knowladgeibfv>^li«^X^i^M Ga6lk^k^^ 
and-q^coorife yield fai^fs^i^n to th& cntici 
aiid/Gthcn*^''> '* '' «'♦•- "* " •' ■' -■' '--^ ' 
: Here «hen before he cfiters oh the fubjefd? 
of thciPIANS, tor FtilGALL, in ordef 
to «sq)ial»cit^uit will'^^ieeeiflar^^o pretoifH 
that, iii I &ftcsQf thtifm0sii fyftem, ever^ 
{Mdnce,. lord, of* kkd'itf Scotland/ was 
under the)neDeffity offfri^e^ling tljeir^pri--' 
rate properties by force of- arms ; and each 
prdprietCM* of eftates, whether large or fmail,' 
behaved I ta keep a (ta^p look'-biit, asf empe4 
torn znd kings nluft do at^ p'rtfen t, * in • ordci' 
to .protcft their effedli, by the incumbent: 
vaflals and tenants, to prevent a furprife 
firdm'foerety no lefs< than from the' fedfS 
powerful^ adverfaries, - igvhether neighbours " 
or othcnyife ; and - thefe - preeautioas were 
no lefs neeeflary by night than by day, arid^ 
the veftigcs of thefe cautious fteps ire * well 
knowataallfuch as underftand the language 
^orougbly,. becaufe it is (bexpreffiv^ of the, 
different obje<3:s and deflgns, for which it 
O 4 was 
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^pwMiHgiiliayiat^aded. To iUiAntte tMGibf 
w«»dt«ftdfigD6» apAik^iieis kiiomim«r tiuA 
theo, tlMuglw tofttfu^gen'ttF^iillBmof 
^ temuei this ftftrfifm. injp: apf^ar 
Arong and fingiilar, when co mj »t rtd ^i*iiii 
inofi: modorn tongues ih$tiaiixiikBgBMit $ 
but vl)f n ift is conOjieied' dut^ liik >lingttEii|» 
pev«r varies^ die fiiqkiiit^ ffiU'bcldfisaed; 
It }s true, di»lui|;ttg!Mna7.» tofthasgimsi 
way to other totfgadh for obviooi reafisn^ 
us already obitfnred»-ia iiiafiy|)aitsrof<5ipotiiaad 
as wdl as in other eottotries, but ^Ufas 
jofudi as. r^aaaam ofki AandstiiHrhangeabif 
pure and Isilill i^ &mt, . and eveii a ib£|% 
lure with it is weU-kaoWn^to he&td^. and 
^te^difFentnt fwta theobjeift txpttttcd, i£ 
menticnaed pr^i;^ -^m the Gaettcj: in iSan 
wttsm time, the ^ in aAnniiq^iiliatty$ 
^^^ ancient kiigaage i» not a.}ttraiida^ h«t 
a truth ^rwted 1^ einincnt audiofi, w3l'i»e« 
&ntly appear,. 

The ScTthianisiatd tohavelaidtbe^^yini- 
^ation of the Greelc j and the CHtaitibat of 
the Italian nation, as L^ihnit^ writes in Mif- 
^ipllanea Bero, dec, pa^e 5, Ike, Andto point 

but 



teat dw poAlb2i^«fpr0fitviagthektigtiage 
i])qfe»likethftt<^<faettiMasiicC^Uiiefe, hit 
joaiarkedllttt ong^oal^taa^iages h»i9e been 
|)cft pKiuffd i» tibad» .«id «i0iitttaiiieafi 
taoatiks vMch aM difficult of aecefs, and 
•Mbx^ fitofttiMK it not lb cffov ttattaA for the 
;6equeat iBtrufiobtof baiixinitts t<»g^. '. 
Of aoofe die Ariti^ ifl«s, %a^ wit- 
■-Mt» 4^ flMnmta&ioot eotmftks haire prtf- 
4avcd it wk& thvuH v^ale odier twiguet, 
liroM tii9e, aie iifbdividtd info a wicty of 
branches*. . * 

; Tfae laiiie audx^ ptov^ from Elsekid, 
:diat Ae Pek^ fiom the ifles of EMa fold 
:^ to the Fhsniciafu, virhkk thejr had re- 
<oav«ii^^£rMnd|eCaflctetides^fiirft» longf be- 
•iM« die JPhosnieitttS'tvmc acquainted vrifh 
Ibe-placof aorit it Ukefy th^ would jx^ 
~I>m&rto die Pd»%iaiis, H diey knew !k>w 
to comt bf it at firft i»nd> And he ddnks 
tixat a&ermtd& die Pho^dant ffive the 
iKHi|» JlcrniitnMMf to die ifle •f'. 
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; the ikik iiibabitaote of UHtaiixi caab« « inm 
the AfHshipQki|;p ifltSs:. ^/.>. BlUha). .;:^jiis 
gentleinan retnarks* oaM fftiTsge .&Qm Pkttb 
that ^e Greeks repft%je4 tl^ < kdgiiaigie 
£rom^the Pela%ians» amoog whootitiie 
proper etymologies were to be fdiqg^ ifi^ri; 
and that if we go higher^ -we .rnuft iiclake 
^our laft appeal to the Creator j Aod^vt^tiw 
Qree]^^ called the Pelafgi barbarbus^ i\^^ 
caufc p£ thek toi^jg^e, wjiich .by.:ft»i» is 
fuppofed to have been Celtic. . ; .;-. . 
' He:^dd$^ that fome ,Hebrei«r woafc;. arc 
^i^qdifiippng the Pela%i> foth£te;»mas an 
ai^ity: betwdea th^»l and decktes itfaat 
there^ is little do»bt,:;btit .the iPhd^nician 
tongue had its origin fromi the Hei^mlr hssa^ 
guap. In Giieltfl^ likeMrifQitheiie ^re JH^bcmr 
wor(k to be found -^ as G^Al theyealkidt^ 
.GalHfHf and the Cads term it £^/f/^. "%. ot 
Having th)is pdnted out the.poffibilitjr.of 
preferving the Gaelic tongue ppre *And; urn- 
corrupted among the ifles and hills of North 
Britain, the ^fpUowing explanation of tbeold 

* Ibid. ' ' ' 
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FIANS, and FIANGAEL will, 1 hope, 
gain credit^ and yield fatisiaiftion. 

The very name FI AN conveys the idea 
of a giant, or mdnftfonfly ftrorig perfonagc 
to the minds of the vulgar, feeing they fel- 
domniehtibn thefe men, but in terms of 
•awe and refped, as iTconfcious from fon^ 
prdTentifnent, or unaccountable impreflions, 
that they wercbdngs of a fuperior order 
which comnianded fdbmiilidn and proper 
a:ttention from thcir'infcriors. 

That this is the true definition^ of* the 
vulgar and comoion fentiments of the Celft 
Tcfpciaing the FIANS, arc feds fo gine* 
rally recdvedn that no one witi oontrdvert 
'theihr ' /:. 4'.. .' • i . ^ • 

This ferves as a -key to open up what 
feemeda myftery before it was* explained, 
and fufficiently points out how the plaineil 
language may be abufed by the ignorant, aitd 
may be rendered' even unintelligible to 
knowing judger, by Joining a combination 
of mifplaccd words and iyllables ^ circum- 
ftances which generally follow frpm the 
motttbsahdpens of men who are incompe* 

tent 
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tent jutgps of the tne idbm andl j[HOAim<^ 
tionof alangitt^e* 

And no tongue has fySEsni mooBr dttA the 
CELTIC now under confidention^auid that 
from the pens of writers wha are othcrwifib 
able, but unfortunately. MDQOMiadlbai^ra 
to die language of ^efk de^ifcdwmd ne* 
glefted .peofAe and their countv^i wiM^ 
^iftorj tte}r have:attcm{(ted to tianfmik to 
feftetif^ for infallihie' ctttainty, though, iw- 
der this diiadvantage thcm&lres.| as mig^ 
he made p)oA^ did notthe fuhjbdl: df the 
FIANS call off our atteotiQn.to explain it. 

Then tivs word FlAUAstwssp^iatiAoA of 
jPIAUj >an akrmM and AO^>.Mr^ thati% 
an alarmed man» a man on his guard uid 
defence^ FIA NEAGHare made up of 
FIAU, an ahrnk^ and NEACH^ af^^i 
an akmied people;» or moQ <m their guard 
OF defence* 

The Aqnomen FIAU wasan^epithet 
given to them from their cooftantfpnfeffion 
ofguarding and defending dieir country and 
propei|y fiom the dangerous depredatmns of 
grangers; or from ne^hbourmg kin^oms 

and 



«a^o(tenlfie6. In EngHih tfaey were caU 
led Ureters in after times i as the Douglaf-* 
i^, the Kerrs, the Karnes, the Cummins, 
And the Maxwellsj ^^re fo named» while 
diej de&nded Scodand from the Eng^iifa 
phindereri j To the Pcrcies, Forreilcrs, and 
cther^ who pii)teded England firom^the 
ravages of' the Scots borderers were likewiie 
thus niuned. And the borders are ftill known 
by the name <^ marches, or mer/e. 

The &uds that long fubfifted between the 
kingdoms have been ib fully defcribed by 
hiftorians, that a further account in dbis* 
l^lace would be fuperfluous, as few common 
readers have not been entertained fully with 
the hermc achievements of the DouglaiTes 
and die Percies on the memorable occaiions 
in hiftory» and even fongs of the times, 

Afier the fame manner the wild ridge of 
ragged hills, which divided the Scots from 
the Fists, isalwayscalled Garabh Chr^o- 
Ci^AV, rugged marcies ; thefc were named 
by the Romans, and are flill called by 
t^eir followers Grampiani Mont^s^ by 
tranfpoiing letters m grder ta make the 

wai4 
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Wocd fiMind more agreeable to their Romm 
ears r without regarding the real injury f 
which fuch corruptioii ofier ed to the abu«- 
fed' language^ or that the very meamng 
was materially afiededby fach im^:oper 
freedoms. Thus» inftead of GARABH 
BHEANTIBH^ they left an unknown 
word in their flead^ which a highlander 
cannot underftand^ nor many fuch abomi- 
nable tranfpofitioiis and addidoos tD> or 
cuttings off from the b^nnings or ends> by 
taking vowels out of^ or adding vowels to 
'the middle of words,, and interpolated esTr 
. preffions as are in uie> and explained by 
their foreign figurative manner toitBdr rea- 
ders, by their Protiefis^ Aphartfii^ JSyn- 
copay Metatbefis^ Antitbejis^ &c. all which 
pompous figures a|id expknations.havebeen 
hurtful to every language, and. more efpeci-» 
ally to the Gaelic, whefc every word is de- 
fqriptive and expreflive of the objed: it is 
affixed to ; and the above mode of alteratiofi 
has had the moil pernicions effed, MJA weU 
know^n to every judge ofthc dd Celtic.; 
^ Upon tha whole, refpeftiog ,the Pifls and 
5cots, and before we put a final period to 

this 
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this ftrilfturie made upon die PiSfs and Scots, 
thekind reader will pardon the author for re- 
markiiig o'nce more with feeling regret, how 
fidiculoufly the ableft writers may, and have 
httn led into the grolTeft miftakes by relyJng 
too unguardedly upon mifinformed authority, 
^hile others with equal inattention enter- 
tain the world with conjedtures of their own 
fertile invention, and no lefs void of foun- 
dation, than of probabilitv to. build upon ; 
tTiis may be exemplified from the ftrangc 
account given of the inhabitants of North 
Britain by fome fanciful writers ; fays one, 
the firft inhabitants were Celts who poffefled 
that country for the fpaceof a thoufand years; 
or thereabouts, when behold a more favagc 
tribe called Cumri difpoflefled thefe of the 
whole country, except a few of the Celts 
who fheltered themlelves in the mountains 
and ides of Scotland from the fwords of the 
invaders, and where their remains are ftill 
fo be found. 

The laft Invaders enjoyed the poflcffions 
of the poor Celts very feturely, till, unfor- 
Wnatdyfor them a more ferocious tribe ftHli 

■ • (tf 
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(tf poflSUc) caMed PKls, pauBBdia wpoij ^, 

Cumri about two or thiee hundred y^art 

befcre the Chriftian «a, who, b like 

nianner, turned out the whole Cumri i 

and the few rcmsuns of thefc arc ftill cac- 

ifting ia the mountains of Wales. The Pia« 

being thus left maftcw of the field, wetc. 

however, in their turn defttoyed, root and 

branch, by KENNETH MAC ALPIN, 

and his Scots, who from the year 8^4 <» 

the Chriftian epocha, continued in full pof- 

fcffipn of all Scotland, except what the 

Celts, (caUed favagcs by Mr, P.) keep 

poflcffion of in the iOcs and mountains of the 

north-weft of Scotland. Now, can any dif- 

paffionate readcrbdievethatany of the above, 

fijppofing them to have been diftin<5l pepj^c 

(a thing not granted,) would allow any now 

tribe to overcome them, after havlpg had fo 

k>ng time to increafe and multiply over the 

whole kingdom, and tobe difpoffeffed of the 

country of their anceftors by fuch fbangcrs ^ 

Ihis would be granting a greater facnfice to 

thefeacw tribes, than Ae Picts, or Ca- 

tBDQjilANS did to the Romans, though 

allowed by all the world to be the moft 

powetnu 
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powerflt} aiid regidarly trained troops oa 
earth/ even with all their amdliaiy fercer 
blbi^fat to thdr aid; yet we know thftt 
thefd m&tt oMged to retif e, both with 
fiiame and hb, after making the fierceft 
ttlal I the very thought of reducing fuch 
Warlike people by any new invaders, k an 
outrage againft common fenfe ; and as thefe 
(Xfuld not^ much lefs^id Kenneth Mac Alpin 
put a period to the Pids» as imaginary wri«» 
ters have inadvertently given out. We havtf 
ahreadyt 00 purpb&> remarked, that the in« 
habitants were the fame > though ilrangers^ 
wlio have at different times heard nevr 
names applied to them, imagined that ^0 
inhabitants were equally new in the country, 
as thefe prenomens were to their own ears. 
Jttift as HoUingihed, fpeaking of the Scots 
king's having invaded Northumberland^ 
ut the year 1 173, makes a difference 
between the two nations under king William, 
by calling him king of tfie Scots and Galk>- 
way men (or PiiSts), who, after paffing the 
confines of the Hihoprkk of Durham^ did 
much hurt ^nd flaughter* with the additional 
P rulfi 




ruin of bunltiig and fpoiling tbe. 
In the &me manner Eviericko^ fp 
the battle of Falkirk^ anno domini 1298^ 
remarks^ that the Scots^ whona he <:alls ar^ 
chers> being ilaih by the En^ifli horfemcii,. 
yet though the faid horjfemen aiFailed tife. 
fpearmeny who flood upon their defencc^^' 
they kept out the enemy by fighting maii«* 
&illy * with their fpears held dut like a thick 
wood before them> they .were at length 
lore beaten with the arrows poured Upon 
them by the Engliih archers, inibmuch. 
that they began to be in diibrder^ which 
opened an avenue for the. EngUfh horft- 
men, and that .^ye the vi£lory to the. 
Engliih ; and hnifihes that account by 
telling that thefe fpearmen were then of 
Galloway, or as the others meant, Pi^> 
lay way of diftin<9:ion from the Sco^ .while 
in reality they were the fame people, and 
* the different names were givoi for wife rca- 
ibns, as above. We now ^efume Jti^e fiib- 
jeCt of the Fians. 

; From the warlike fpirit of the Scot» 
highlander^, god their inclination to plunder 
the PECHS on the caft fide of thefe rough 

marches. 
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hrktchci, or the Dor/um of A/aim, hecef-*' 
iity: Inquired that certain princes^ all along 
the eaft fides of this ridge of hills, arid even 
oh the weft fides of the GARABH BHE- 
ANTIBH, behoved to be always on their 
watch^ bodibyiriights and days, to alarm 
the' country, that the inhabitants might * 
inftantly repair to the ftandard of their lea- 
der, or FIAN, to prevent depredations^ 
and: other £ital confequences, which gene^ 
rally marked the fteps of thefe boldagref- 
ibrs wherever an attack was made. 

And here it muft be remarked, that no 
extraordintry refledtion is meant againft the 
Scots and Pids for thefe difagreeablc advan- 
tages taken by either party ^ bedaufe that 
feems to have been the common pradice 
felldwed throughout all Europe in thefe 
tatriy tinies, aiid that not by the commoners 
only ; but alfo by their foperiors in rank, 
ftom whom ^>etter things ought to be ex- 
emplified. In proof of this we need only 
caft our eye on the manners of the South 
Britainers, where, according to HoUinglhed, 
they at times funk into meaner pradtices 
than either of the two forn^cr nations are 
Pa faid 
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laid to hai^e been puttj ot When fpsdk^ 
ing of the n»t9Qe» of the peoplei ta late 4$ 
tlie tbirte^n^ century, be fays> thefe boJi*^ 
ditti, by cpnfcdeating together, catticdiM . 
ters tery gr«it kogth^,: and aH lin^ dfe 
ma^ q£ religioD, (UfipocfedbpfoRei to ruin 
the indpftrioq$ inhabitantr by their deprc^ftp^' 
tioos; inibmvich that the pope bkmed kuig 
ijenry the Third of England fori ioleiatifig 
of fuch abufe, and . ocdeced to^ha^re tlie 
guilty acci}rfed> as too o0ba£Te.ta:Cjrod a^ 
man; for in tibey<»r 123a, matters TMolf fi> £h: 
forth, continues he, that there wcwtfiiodry 
per£>ns arnied and difguifed Uketxnimaiies^ 
vdtucb not only enterprifed to takeidiverfe of 
thefe Grangers who were henefind men ^ 
but alfo canie to their, barns> ^efliedontt: 
their grain, and 0iewed counterfeited lus- 
ters under the king's feal, which thf^ had 
^ procured for their warrant, aslhcy did ptQ^ 
tend. At length the pope, upon complaints 
n>s»le unto him of fuch vbknt dbingr, 
wrote to king Henry, blaming htm not xlit*- 
tle for fufiering fuch diforders to becom*^ 

mittfd 
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ihitttfd t»ftftifl hfei-<5almi comixiatiding him, 
iipbfl paitt of ttccdtrimtf nicatiori, to caufe a 
dffigcftt enquity to be inide td find out the 
dlbhder«> aild td catife thetta to be punifhed 
IhirtJfjr, as an eifartiple to deter others : he 
tebttoVtr wrote kttets to the biftiop of 
^ihthtker, and to the Abbot of Saint Ed- 
tilqftdfbury, to niake the like inquifition, and 
fo tui^e lit thof(h that ihould be found cul- 
jpSbiie 1;trMhirt the ftJuth {mfts of. England s 
«^d the fiuhe ^gdi'bas orders were put in 
«*ecuti6tt in the ftorthetn parts of the fame 
pingckity* 

Hereupon a general inquiiition was 
fatkeOy as wdl by the kiitg, as by the bi- 
{hops, inid irtStny Wt£« found guilty, fonrie 
m fai&9 and others By Conf(^t; among 
which number, there were both biihopt 
H^d thaplains tp the kkigf, With archdeacons 
i»id d&tnfs^ knights. And itiany of the laity ; 
there wefre fome fhetiffs ^nd baillfBs alib^ 
who, by the kin^s commihdment, were 
arreftSd and put In prifon; anddiverfe of 
di fortd did keep themfelves out of the way» 
$xti ebuld not as y^t be found. In like 
P s m^ner. 
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manoer, Hubert Earl of KaiULotd Oikf 
Juftice, was accu&d to be chief liaoi^reflbr 
in this nutter ; as that 1^ had given forth the 
lung's ktters-patent to thofe diiguifed aiui 
maflced threihers, who had taken on diesxr-- 
felves tofequefter other mens goods.tt> whicJi 
they had no right. There^came alio to ^le 
king one Sir Robert de TuiDgt a knight of 
the northern parts, who had led aboi^t a 
company of the faid malk^^ protefttng 
that he had done it upon juft cauie, to be 
revenged upon the Romans, who went 
about, by fentence of the pope, and maaiy 
fe/l fraud, to ipoil him of the paribnage of 
acert^ church, and therefore £dd he liad 
rather (land accurfed without juft'Cau^ for 
a time, th^n to lofe bis benefice without due 
judgment^ 

The plunderers of the Soulli fedn to 
have laid hold on fbmc feeniing juA caufe of 
offences being receiv^ befoi^ they were 
provoked to tommit fuch outra^ on thetf 
fcllow-fubjcas, as indeed did the fittce in- 
habitants of the North, who never coinmit^t 
ted wy dcprecktjgns pn their neighbouw, 

without 
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Without firA aiibouiidng of fome abufe^ or 
indignity, which they alledgcd as an ex- 
CS& to colour thdr proceedmgs with a 
fceming fhew (Sfjufticei on their fide $ the 
which behoved to be redrefled at the ex- 
pence of tfadr fuppofbd enemies ; but as far 
as tradition, or written teftimony goes, we 
never heard of the Scots or Pids making uf6 
of religion to cloke tiieir knavery. At any 
event we may fiifety believe, if the inhabit* 
^mts of Britain were fo turbulent at fo late 
a period, th^ muft have been much more 
Uy many ages prior to the time under con* 
fideration, and a proof that FIANS^ ojr 
guardians were abfolutely necefiary, par- 
ticularly near the mountainous countries of 
Scotland, where the inhabitants were more 
fierce than in the fbuth. 

Bat to return to the FIANS, they 
had certain litde eminences, named 
FAIRRE DUNS, (corruptly fo called for 
POWNS in Englifli) on which the centi- 
|iel lighted a blaze by night, when any apV 
pearance of danger approached, and the 
otber inhabitants on feeing the fignalof dif* 
? f trcfs 



tftfSf mmedkitiy iiiftrciMd toivitrdt Aa* 
place where, from the blaaae or tagkiip: tiktf 
undcrflood the danger wu ihretXeaoJL- 
This was geimraUy ufed as tfaemcift caofc^ 
ditbus mode of giving the ihna m pbcet 
where the FAIRRE DUNS oemmandnl 
ttiictenfive pioipofts* 

Where the cotmtiy was tnore fiat» or 
k6 expofed to the ftationary places of keep* 
ing:gtiard, they ufed the fife-^cnift^ otCroi/b 
t^Jfrridh^ the ilaiighferr*crda i for AR^ 
RADH^ in Qaei^jc, %mfiea>(Ssr2(§[iAr^mid 
the dead left in the field of battle are iaid 
to lie SAN ARRAICH, /. r . in the fici^ 
among dbe dead. Thia name is weU known, 
hut corruptly in Eii^iih entitled Sh^ginfo i 
with thi& fire-brand they rati jfrom ousto 
another with fuch. Telocity, diraogh the 
country, calling the people to arms with the 
word Sluagh Gbairm in their moutlift i(aa 
above, Slugbam) namely, to call the^pec^fe 
to arms; by this fp(edy proclamation the 
people were inftantly at the place df adlion, 
Croijh Arridk^ ^s above ; the fiift was th« 
figure of t|Le fignal, the lafi: epithet meaiof 

flaughtcr. 
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lk«gliter,afieldof l)attle; HUIT N'-OA- 
ISOBAGH SAN AURICH, the hen Jilt 
snihe Jield of ktatle. 

TKs is th4 mode of giving fignals aH over 
the wcftern ifles:; every town and houfe Jii 
an ifland know their owA different places 
for burning the blaze, or making a finoke; 
when any pcrfon wi(hes to crofs from the 
main land, or any other ifle, to vifit 
an acquaintance, immediately the people 
launch out dieir boatt to brbg o^er the 
ilntnger; andone of thefe fire fignals have 
been fecri in HARRIS, from Skye, a dif- 
tance of 24 miles ; nay^ thefe was a figna! 
of diflreife made on a certain mdancholy oc- 
<:afion on the fiim^it of the high pike of 
St. Kilda, and was really faid to have been 
feen by fbme of the inhabitants of the Long 
Ifle, but th^ did not then underfbnd the 
meaning, as the diftance of twenty leagues' 
W4S too long for fignals to receive a paflage 
hf them ; nor could it have been feen, had 
hot the LoQg Ifle been Hat, and in many pla- 
ces ahnoft on a level with the Atlantic, Our 
(brprife will ht leflbned at^e mediod ufed 

by 
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oqr predeceflbnsrto coUeft thdr Ibrces^ whcor 
we find the fame method is ufed at this day 
by a people nearly in the iaoiB fbte and 
degree cf natural advantage that our fore- 
fathers were in, when the Princes and peo* 
pie were known by the appellation of FI« 
ANS, and FIANEACH, or wardens and 
guards of the kingdoms. And the ruins of 
their great caftles are known to this tune 
by their names. 

Tradition afcribes twdve, and a modem 
writer fourteen towers to FIANGAEL# ^ 
and report fays, that he was buried at KiUn 
in Broad Albin» Perthihire ; in a word> that 
appellative was common tp many ; juft as 
thefumameFERcy, properly fpeakiqgj was 
tpeveiykingt or prince* as judge orer the 
differences among the peoj^. 

Th? remains of a large ckcular building 
called the Black Caftlc, are to be feen in 
Mulin pariih at ^rradour within a mile of 
BALLY UKAN; near Mu/m is another^ 
and many more towards Fortingale; but 
the nioft complete is that named CAI5-^ 
TEAL N-DIU^ at the foot of the hill 
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«f GRIANAN, or OROUNICH CRUI- 
NIGH DUN, the gatheringhiU, or DUN^ 
h&ag the place of rendezvous inihe days of 
yore j this veftige lies in the form of CA- 
ISHLY, weft from MINGINISH. 

There are other caftl^^ out of the line of 
the other twelve, aqd conncfied with the 
FIANS i one of them about fivenaiJlps eaft 
of KILIN pariih,. aboye the high roadj 
the other called BORORA, about a mile 
from ACHAfORE, on ^e fouth of iW^ 
y^j', in the faid pariih *. 

We Ihall now take a wider range for a 
.little, ■ in order to m^kt it appear that this 
Older of men poffefTed #11 Scotland, and 
that the name may, for any thing known- 
to the contisuy, have then been as generally 
received among the people, as the term 
Scots is now appUed to the defcendants of 
thefe FIANS. In the fliirfe of Sutherland, 
we meet with CAIRNNAM FIANN, be- 
ing now a confufed m<s €^ immenfe large 
ftones, the ruins of lai^e buUdings, which 
aie in the pawih of Domocb, about fix miles 

* Can^, by Goncb. 

to 
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tathc weft of that parifh thurch, Aii^ 
in the pariih dERougairi^ in the £cme ]fhife, 
one meets with CLAISH NAM FlAif N, 
aboift five nules north-weft of the ehurcji^ 
CLAISH being a narrow trad of cotintry, 
and fo named in oth^ parti through S<:ot- 
land, by way of diftindtion, from ftrdth^ 
this hU^ bdng of much larger eutftt. tii 
dii^ Kttk diftridt the guat^ns d^ the 
country were Settled, with a chief in their 
neighbourhood called FIAN^. 

From the nordi of Scotland wc^ ^afi oh 
to the fouth I and there, in Mtirray-ihirc, 
we meet with FIAN DORK, /. e, FiN- 
DORN, or the eaft fide of the G A^ ABff 
CHRIOCMAN, or rough marches- And 
as this coiintiylied 6pen to the invaders 
from the nortk^wift, it becktoe nebeK&rir 
ibr the chief, who reflded* here, td be weff 
appointed with FIANNICH to atiefid him, 
wiicn called upon to defend their prtSper- 
tics from the encmy^ Findorn^ a well 
known town, is built on the lear-coAft, and 
a confiderable traffick i$ carried on there, 
a much fafer and more profitable profef^ 

^n 



£(m tl»tt tho tmde forinerly carried on by 
thp jnh^hitttnts in tfiat part of the country^, 
whrn the name w^ given to the place^ 
; N^r fifty miles north-w^ of Aberdeen^ 
19 to^ffhire, the caftlcof FIANLETTIR 
iSs^s^i This anciefit feat of the Fiannicb 
Is well known from the honourable family 
to which it belongs* 

ThiSf with the country around it, wa^ 
occupiied by the Fi ans, an armed compa- 
ny rea% at a call when need required .their 
affiftance. 

Wc leave JnvemefS) and haften to Pcrth- 
ibir?. 

Then about two miles north-^aft from 
Blair in Athol> where that duke princi- 
pally refides, we pafs a GLEAN FIAN 
DALE, the country where moil of the 
wardens refided ; and their chief moft pro«- 
bably lived at CAIRN DUBH, now redu- 
ced, like 9ther caflles, to a confufed heap 
of ftones {^led upon one another. 

To the eaft of 31air Athol ftands cafUe 
LUD^ a(K>(her of the old feats of the 
9uircbw« i^f North Britain. The founder's 

name 



name was LODDY, k man's name coiif-^ 
mon then as well as in our own times, 
yfiz. L£wis» or Loiktnc. Both the LiO^ 
thians derived their names from a prince o£ 
thi$ nation ; even LoAdon> hy fotoc fzna.^ 
fbl writers^ is faid fa have been £> termed 
from king Ludd ; and in Scotland there 
is a Betnn Loddy in Perthshire, where ma^ 
ny princes of that name are known to have 
reiided, about fifteen miks weft of Ster^ 
Chg, in the boibm of a /emicircular group 
of high hilk^ and £icing Edinbui^h.- 

URR, ARD, a place fituated on the 
water of GEARY, about four miles eaft of 
Blair, received this name from-one of tfie 
great perfonages who proteded the coun^ 
try. URR, MHOR and URR,. ARD, 
were, and flill are, applied to perfons of 
exalted rank and power over the highlands 
of Scotland ; and indeed this is the con>- 
mon way of fpeaking of them with ftrong 
marks of refpe^Sl: arid very probably from 
the ^fx of CRAIG. URR ARD, the 
watchman lighted his fire-iignal to alarm 
the whole party to arm themfekes againft 
' the .approaching enemy* 

CAIRl^^ 
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CAlAN DEARAG, and -ESS DEA- 
llAGjat Laririefcaftle,Wherea great Fianonqe 
Kvedy aodjtheiamily is ftill upheld by their, 
defcendanls, tm: relative. Likely enough/ 
Oflian's DARGO, and other for tificati<>jis of. 
Fians' or; Princes may be met with, about 
dicec miles from' the houfe of Blair ; and 
aboutfour miles fouth-eaft from the fiiid 
Blair Athd, dies the famous FIAN CAS- 
TLE; where a brave defender of thit coun- 
try once, fcfidcd in thofe hoftile times. 

Perhaps the reafon of fo many warding 
fettling here about Athol and its vic^nity^ 
ardfc from its being> nearly oppolite to 
LOCH ABBER, on Ae weft fide of thefe 
marches, a pkce long known for the fierce-* 
ncfs of its inhabitants, who frequently in- 
fe^feed the rich countries in Perthfhtre a-, 
bout Dunkeld, and even the fertile Carfes 
of Gpwrie and Falkirk ; that thus uitited 
they might be able to ftop the progrefs of 
thefe daring invaders, whOi* fteps were 
always marked with confequences danger*- 
ous to the natives, and eQwcially to theif 
properties. 
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Fartmgak, lathtr F AIRE NAN GAEU 
watching the highktiders : This place wa9 
once eminent for vatduneiky and a ftfong 
body of FIANEACH w«e. fettled a- 
round it. 

At the head of Loch Tay» in a nar«* 
rowvalkjr, ibndsFINLARIG, oneof the 
Eari of Broad Albin's principal feats ; a very 
ftrong caftle> well known to bdkmg to the 
FfANS, and perhaps to FIAN GAEL 
himfelf, who is ikid to be buried at Kilin^ 
in its neighbourhood. 

From the Grampian Hills to Loeil 
Tait in Broad Albik, the river Do* 
CHART gently glides abngthroogh a bean^ 
lilul highKind ftrath of eighteea miks loog^ 
called by the name of driver} bothiiiics 
of this valley are planted thick widk gentfe^ 
mensfeatSy andkrgefiurmviOagesocci^ied 
jby the inhabitaiits ; in .the happ^ neigh- 
bourhood of which we meet with Strath 
Fill A19^ rendered famous in moremodero 
times, from the wells and waters of Saint 
Pill AN jt which were believed to have 
been impregnated with the virtue of ccuing 
s • lunatics. 
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lunatics, by that famous man ; the place is 
on that account yearly frequented by peo- 
ple to reap the benefit entailed on thefe wa- 
ters from the year 700 to the- preferit*; and 
theveftige of his old monafteryalfo remains, 
and is ufed for the fame valuable end with- 
the waters, to contribute to the blefled pur- 
pofe of conferring health on the diftrcfled* 
But pafling this, we muft remark, that prior , 
to this period the names of different feats 
ftill bear the name of the Fians, as Stra 
FiAU Lann, where many chiefs under 
that defignation, accompanied with their ^ 
vaflals and tenantry kept ftri<St watch 
againft the encroachments of the GLfiNUft- 
chay men, and thofe of the upper and 
lower Lorn, on the weft fide of the rugged 
marches, and to whom the above Stra 
Was always expofed, on account of its being 
^ eafy open thoroughfare to pafs to the low 
Countries of Balquipder, Strath of 
Lanne, and.STiRLiNG. 
* In defence of which many feverc battles- 
have been fought, as we are told from tradi- 
tion, and even the fongs left for pofterity 

Q^ to 
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to reciter, which might be mailed in th^ 
place was it necefiary to eftabliih the fbre« 
gbing narrative from the ifaength of Sach 
authority > but what akeady has been faid 
refpe&ing theFiAKCAELs wiU^it is hoped, 
£itisfy any fenfible raider of the truth of 
thefe wardens being employed in this kind 
ofcap^i^9 without additional Arengthof il- 
luftration to make the fubje£t credible^or the 
name more generally believed to exift. And 
near the very Dorfum^ ot ridge of Akbin, in 
paiiing fomh-weftfrcnn Stra Fill an, one 
enters intoGLENF all ACH,.erGLBN Fi au 
LAocH,.in Englifb, the valley of the alarm- 
ed hero^ Such' a man is called aF awar r> 
or a ftrong man on guard. 

This Fkn defoujed the pafs that leadr 
towaids Lochkmond in the county of Len-- 
BOX. In the pariih of Callander, Perth- 
fhire, we jncet with Glean Fian Gla- 
ISB, ormdier Fian CnLAiSH^a beautiful 
lich littk valley, inhabited by the marchers, 
who prote&ed the low countries of Moa- 
tetth> and Strath x^Lanne from the inroadsi 

of 



oitke ^jIEnorchav, or BALCtuiDPER 
deprbdatora. 

In theadjcrinittg Strath another chief lived 
at 0RIP FiAN, in Strath Gertnay, 
hard by it. Drip means adivc^ liirringi 
and FiA^, vulg»ly called JDrepdn, the 
name of a towii^ 

Ldcffit FiNNf received itsh^ne from Ac 
fame iburec; in the lieighBcmrhood of 
which, one of Ih^ chieftans Iked,^ f^rhaps^ 
at Arrochar ArrChoradh, the {laugh- 
ter hollow, tooppofe the Argylcfliire inva- 
ders, called Earra GHAELictf, and in 
Cowal, further fbuth,- toward the end 
of the Gababh Chrioch:an^ or rough 
marches, we find the caftle of Fin Nab i 
Nab I was, and is ftifl is^ the term for a 
neighbour through all the Ebudse ; perhaps 
it is more than probable that this gentleman 
had a iew neighbouring afliftants^ to whom 
this familiar term was applied for their aid 
in time of need. Fian ChruacHjt or the 
rock of FiAif, in the vicinity of Glen ur- 
CHAY in Argylefliirc is well known ; and 
we might follow the Watchers in the fame 
0^2 order* 
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order over all the Weft fide of the Gar abm 
Bheans^ as we did on the Eaft^ and could 
eafily mention feveral veftiges belongmg to 
thefe chieftains, who were ieated 1a their 
regular order, to command the pc^ce of the 
kingdom, by forcing thofe who were viola-* 
dng it into better manners by a fharp appeal 
to their broad fwords, in c^ more mode* 
rate and lenient meafures could not infure it. 
But we fhall rather pais by to remark, that 
not only the marches between kingdoms 
require wardens^ but even in the heart of 
the kingdom, and over all the iiles, wc find 
that this order of men prevailed. 

On the north of Campfay hills^ the 
country adjacent is called Fian TxRJi> or 
Fintryj and tlie very parish is fo named^ 
This place was infcftcd by the inhabitants of 
Clydefdalc and Campfay, and the whole 
force of the country w^s necefl^ry to proted 
their property, efpeciallyiniheepandcows, 
for which this country is famous. In Air- 
Ihire, not far from Kilmarnocb^ another 
country named Fianeach, or Finnkb^ is 
to be met with, fauth-weft firom Glaigpw. 

The 
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The Romans knew theife inhabitants by the 
name oi Attaeotti, corraptcdly fo called by 
them as ufual^ inftead of Aiteaeb Coitarm^ 
/. e. ihe cultival;ed country of the boatmen ; 
for Cmt fignifies^a boat, which thefe coaf- 
tcrs ufed generally for their fiflungand navi- 
gation 5 the whole of the parilh is known 
i)y FiANEACH, a ftrong proof that danger 
threatened them by fea, and by land, and 
of courfe a ftrong band of defenders became 
necefTary on the weft coafts, feeing the Irifli 
rovers and their curracks.in cafe they landed. 
There is a Bo Finnan in Dunbarton-i' 
fhire, where the village was planted by thefe 
guards. In Bothwell parifh, Lanercfhire, 
ftands Caer Fian, corruptly Carfini 
Caer fignifies a gentleman's place of rgfi* 
d^nce, it was io ufed then, and is fo cm^ 
ployed at this day. Hard by Muthil is to be 
found a Fian Tullich, and another Fi- . 
an TuLLiCH in GJenleadnag^ Comriepa- 
rifh;FiN Glassie in Fife, and Cor Stor 
Fian of Niddiy. Fin Gaskin, this 
laft quality added to Fian, reprefents the 
human mind with the idea of a brave hero, 

QL3 ^^^7 
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4L very nwdftd accompliflimcnt ii) 9 ptiy 
^i^borderedon a oouatiy, aMwer^Qm^ 
mbsikitcA by lFf>tNiCH; All Fifed^e i» 
/ /called Ft AiF, an tkano^ CDuntiy^ asif ^^ 
natives of ^ rich coimfry were coptjiiiMLtty 
pn their watdi^ to protoft their prtirate pror- 
perty from the {urrovtn^g pSi^mdierers^ V9kf^ 
.waited their opportunities to break ux upo9 
ll»s fertile garden of North l^ritsim, toftrip 
the inhabitants of every thing valuable, 
.e^ciaHy of their cattle. Fife a{H:iently 
was fuppp&d to comprehend gll the beauti- 
ful plains, from the Cgrfe of Gpure ; pn the 
north of the Tay, to Falkirk pn th§ fouth 
pf the PouJl river, (ridiculouilly call^Bo- 
dotiia) by the admirers of the Romans, 
So much in proof of th^ exiftence of a fct of 
gentlennen apdyafials, who Were denpmioAr 
ttd FiANs, as ao agn^mei^ given them by 
way of diftin£tion from their Ojther names; 
^any of ^hich prenomens^ from the rpft of 
jtime^ smdtheg»4i|ali|iflaence, a^d^ 
•tion of ignorant and inaccurate fpeajfiers of 
.the language, appear now in ihe m<Hiths of 
peppk, c)k)thod in a garl;> feeniJ^gty ^IraBge 
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«nd hrplgsip evea to themof|; accurate judges, 
in Gaelic* 

But before this is exemplified, we muft 
c^erve that the £ime govemmeot prevailed, 
over the vireftem Hebrides, refpeding die 
FiANS, and which is no inconiiderablc 
proof that they, were originally the &nie peo-* 
pie. In Harris, Invcrpefsrflure, there i« 
a FiANS Bha, commonly known in Eng* 
lifh by Finibay ; and between North and 
South Uift, Argylefhire, ftands conspicuous 
pointing at both feasj the famous Craig « 
NAM FiANiCHiN, from the apcx of which 
the protestors of that country made their 
remarks by looking to the Tea to prevent a 
iurprife« Loch nam Fiatip and Corjdb nam 
Fian near Dun Gainicb^ Benbecula, «SL 
XJiJi. Cor na Fian, u e. the cauldron, or 
kettle of the wardens^ 

One inflance or two more m the iovitk 
before we enlarge on the ifles and north- 
weft- On the fouth-weft of Lanne Caftle 
we found Drepan^ ue^ theadive Fian^ Drep 
or jDn/i, 2^s above, figoifying activity, or ac- 
tion, on the weft in Strath Gertna, with 
<ll4 an 
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another in the north hilly country, to give 
the alarm to the chief in cafe of danger; ^jid 
at this Lanne, a third great hill for burying 
the Lanne$, have been built, and called by 
that name L A N N I B H -E UQ, the ^^i7^Zf^;?;xW. 
There is another Dun Ira, near LochEairn^ 
called CuiLLURNAN; /.>. CuiiyarFiann^ 
the weft corner watch of Fingal, to pre- 
vent a furprife by the enemy, among the 
thicik woods around the Chiefs houfe at 
^IDun Ira. ' F^rom the whole it . leeriis cer- 
tain, as Mr. Knox remarks, that the whole 
country and iflands are filled with the ex- 
ploits, and veftiges of Fingal's ; fo that hot 
only one biit many men of this dcfcription 
of great heroifm and fplendid achievements 
adtually exifted in the highlands at fome 
remote period of time. The numerous 
remarkable. places that go under that name, 
is another ftrong corroborating proof; for 
we find the name and veftiges in Suther- 
land in the heights of the parifli of Kildon-- 
nan J or Dpin Fian, as obferved by. an in- 
telligent clergyman from that country. 
There is a hill called KNOC FIAN, or 

Firigfil's 
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FingaTs Hilh, and the people have a proverb, 
when there is a great felling ofF frorii any 
man in his fiicceflbrs/ whether in his fami- 
ly or office, they fay, Oflian,, the laftof 
the heroes. It is well known, iays Mr, 
Knox, that there are many poems and fto- 
ries in the highlands fimilar. to that pub- 
lifhed in the name of Offian. 

In the ifland pf StajSa, there is a fpaci- 
ous cave of Fingal beautifully defcribed by 
Sir Jofeph Banks and Mr.: Pennant. When 
we afked the narne, fay they, our guide 
told us, it was called the cave of Fiun Mac 
CuiLL, -whom the tranflator of Offian's 
Poems has called Fingal. How fortu- 
nate that in this cave we (hould meet with 
th^ remembrance of that Chief! as that ef 
the v/hole Poem is almoft doubted in Eng- 
lanrL At Caol Ruidhy \xk Sky, a found, 
one quarter of a mile broad only from Scot^ 
la ::a^ three miles from the mouth of LocA 
■Duichy in Rofs-fhire, the ruins of a Cais- 
TAL DuNNiN, that is, DUN FIAN, the 
hill of Fingal, are to be feen. There is 

a Dunnin 
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a Dunmn, cdlled Torr Nmoe^ ntta the 
heart of Strathern in Perthflure^ where 
another of the Fingals lived> a beauti- 
fill large moiuid like a fhip» with its keel 
npperau^ ; the Romans ignorantly called 
it I'erra Navis, an earthen fliip : but in 
Gaelic, TORR N AOMBH, is a facred bu- 
rial place belonging to the King or Prince 
who refided at DUN CRUB, the prefent 
^t of the Lord RoUo. There is fuch an- 
other large hUl at Invemefs, where anor 
iher of the heroes refided^ called Tom n a 
Heurach, the hill of the young mcp. 
SuRAN Aluin, bahandfome youth ; here 
probably the young men were marfhalled by 
die King or chief FIAN. Near Lanny 
Caftle, bc-weft Sterling, one meets with 
two places bearing the name ; one at Or* 
Hnrif i. e. Airre Bo Fian, the watch- 
town of Fingal, in the braes above the 
chieftain's houfes. 

Nay, another ftrong mark to corrobor 
^te what was hinted above, that the in^ 
habitants were the feme with thofe over 
all Scotland ; and on the north-eaft in par-> 
ticular, we faw that nQt only lingular bay« 

and 
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and tovra€ are named by the epithet 
FlANS, but whole diftrias in differerit 
places evidently bear the names of the peo- 
* pie there,, though none of the vulgar na- 
tives can account for the inhabitants of 
thefe tremendous ruins . ilill fingularly at- 
Cradling. 

In Sky, we meet with Bailx, Nain, i.e. 
Bally-nam FiANN, where a gentleman 
refidcs. The many kf ge B a r p i a n s in that! 
beautiful rich iflc ftrongly mark their cyift- 
^ence in that country. 

The Barpianns over all Harris and 
Ziieweszct immenfe large Cairns of ftones 
iiuddled and blended together into the 
greateft maiTes of confuiion, and feem to 
have been originally dwelling-houfes, and 
pofleiled by the Fians j I fey, thefe are to 
be met with in many places in thofe and \ 
adjacent ifles, particularly at Hellijhnijh^ 
r^on the main land of Harris, and in th^ 
illand of Scalpay, and others, thefe huge 
Cairns are numerous* Thofe above HeU 
BJhniJhh^VQ been regularly built in the form 
4>f ^ large fquare, comprehending ibme 

acres 
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ncrcs of ground in the middle, perhaps 
with a view to keep their catde fecure in 
the night from the iieighbouring thieves. 
Says Mafcow, among the ancient Scythians, 
the flocks and herds, after grazing bII day in 
the open fields and paftures, retire, on the 
approach of night, within the prote<3:ion of 
the camp, which confifted of wooden houfes 
of the princes, which were carried about 
in their emigrations on carriages by twenty 
or thirty horfes and oxen, juft as the Bar- 
pins that ftood regukriyfecured their flocks 
in fquare Ipots in the centre. And in the 
ifle of Scalpay, or Glafs, fome of the Bar- 
piANS are to be fcen to this day almoft in- 
tire, Handing quite ereil in the middle of 
other vaft confufions of ruined ones. And 
one of the Englifh Gentlemen, a Mr. Haw- 
kins Brown, who was fent to mark out 
proper ftations for lifliing villages, did vifit 
thcfe old eredions on the fpot, andean bear 
witnefs to this aflertion. This -gentleman in 
particular made the Author ftand within a 
Barpian houfe, and he expre/Ted his utter 

aftonifhment 
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aflpnHhrhcjnt at the uncommon fight' of 
ruins heaped together in fuch great mafles. 
. Thofe ruins have occafioned much fpccu- 
lation among antiquarians, and the diver- 
fity of opinions, is equalled only by the un- 
certainty of individual conjedtures on that 
head. ' Various are the opinions, fays Dr. 
Macpherfon, of the learned concerning thii 
intention of thefe Cairns, and concerning 
the people, by which they were ereiSted i 
fome will have them trophies to perpetuate! 
the memory of heroes flain in battle, others 
that they were ere<Sted in honour of Mdr- 
cury; the protedtor of travellers ; others 
fancy they were the feats of judicatures for 
the old Britons ; and others fancy they Were 
eminences on which kings flood after they 
were elected, fo as to exhibit themfelves to 
the multitude. One or two critics think 
they were boundaries \yhich divided the 
eftate of one great man from another ; and 
many have thought they were intended only 
for burial places, to which lad opinion the ' 
Dr. himfelf fubfcribes, becaufe fepulchra^ 
urns were found in fome of them. This 

indeed 
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indeed m^ be trae rei^ding ft few, Ikri: 
not applicable to iuch immenie numbers of 
them as arc to be met. with contiguous to 
each other ; and as it were regularly fonnei 
like fqoares of built houfes, fitted out for the 
i^fidence of living inhabitants; differing in 
£ze, greater and fmaller, according to 
the quality of the inhabitants; and evefiin 
Skye fome of thefe rude bufldings are feveral 
hundred feet in circumference, others have 
had but a fmaller appearance, 2>^rhaps four 
or five large ftones eredcd before the face of' 
a hollow rock, like a fmall cottage in com- 
pariicm to the more magnificent ones ; and 
they were certainly dwelling-houfes ; never- 
thelefs, burnt bones and aflies might be found 
on floors, it being no ways uncommon at this 
day to bum the bones of fheep and cows, 
«nd fufFer them to remain therefor l^df yeani 
and upwards, &c. 

They were all built ^l circular form% 
fbmething like cones or fugar-loaves each, 
broad at the bafe, and gradually inclining 
towards a point ; and the fummit c»f each of 
which Teems to have been coyered with a 
^rge ilone to keep the ftruduce firm. And 

thofe 
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thofe large ftones arc ftill to be fctn reft- 
ing on the top of each Barpian, as it 
crumbles into ruins through old age. 

Mounds of earth have been piled up a-^ 
round thefe ftone buildings ; and the one 
k^t pace with the other. Thus their hea- 
vy ftones were rolled up on the out- fide 
mounds and gently placed on the wall from 
thence, as it advanced in height, until the 
whole was brought into a point, and cover- 
ed, as already mentioned, by a bulky hea-* 
vy ftone. In .many places, thefe houfes 
appear at prefent like great ruins funk down 
within a hill in grofs confufed heap^; fo 
tiiat when the houfes Were ftanding, the 
inhabitants, in a manner, burrowed under 
ground j and the green grafs, on the out- 
fide of the^ mound, ferved for thatch to 
keep the dwellbg-houfes dry from rain- 
drops in wet weather. 

And it is not improbable, but the whole 
inhabitants of Scotland and the Ifles, in 
thefe warlike days of hunting, attending, 
and herding of cattle, before huibandry was 
thought of, were called by the general name< 

of 
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of FI ANNS; as, in after ages, they were 
called PEICHS, on the eaft fide, from 
their new imployment of farming/ the 
ground ; and in the weft ifles, SCOTSH, 
from their Sails, or Scode, and fea-fair- 
ing bufinefs. . That this was the cafe 
is pretty clear from many old adages in 
Gaelic, where the idea of war and hunt- 
ing is ftrongly marked : e. g. N^Roimb 
u San n-Feinn ? Was you in the purfuit, 
or jeopardy to-day ? — Bba me Jan Feinn ? 
I was in a meeting, or iq an enterprize, &c. 
And a man's going to the FEINN is ftiH 
underftood to be the fame, as his go- 
ing on a very dangerous expedition. To 
this day that idea is ftrong among the vul- 
gar, and exprefled in their old fongs, as is 
well known to almoft every highlandcr who 
fpeaks the language. 

We now return to perform the promife 
of adducing one example out of aumberlefs 
inftances that might be condefcehded upon, 
where the Gaelic in the mouths of the ig- 
norant has affumed an antiquated garb, 
nowife fuitable to the fpirit ot that Ian* 

guage. 



guage. The inftancc condefcindcd up-^ 
on, for the fatisfaftion of the reader, is 
that of O SSI AN, which has occafioned no 
(mall wrangling, and even raifed ill-hiu- 
mour, among the learned of late; and yet 
this mighty word, when ftripped of its fo- 
reign drefs, will appear evident to the in- 
telligent reader; and the myftery ftiaH then 
appear nowife uncommon, or difficult to be 
underftood. 

Then, this name is compounded of 
two words, OSor AISH^ and J ANN or 
John. When one man addreffes his fpeech 
to another, he always ufesithe interjeftion 
Os / as, OS JANN ! hearkye, John ! (it 
is equivalent to the Latin word 6eus, 
hearkye;) apd &> to all other names of 
men and women this interjeftipn is ad-^ 
joined. But in this particular word un- 
der confideration, AISH is applied, and 
not OS, becaufe it implies a reflection of 
things paft, or a prefentiment of futurity. 
Thus, AISH-JANN means the reflexions 
of John ; when John, or the bard, in com- 
poilng his poem, looks back on things that 

R paired 
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pafled j^es before his time> or antlcipatear 
circumftances that were to follow in after^ 
times. O^Han fays, in. hisr Temor Aj Af- 
ter the mpfs of time fhall grow ohTemo* 
RA, thou wilt endure, fays the bard of an*^ 
qient days, when re^dtiog back on old 
times. It is not certain, lays Mr. Smithi 
what bard Offian refers to; furely ilwasia 
remote ages even then. It i^ neverthelefs 
a proof that poetry, in the days, of Offian, 
was by no xheans in its infancy. 

And ipme have imagined that great nunct^ 
bers of Gaelic t^les were well kflQWn before 
this sera of verfe,. a^id to. fome of thefe Of- 
fian might; a]lude with * melancholy kind 
of pleafure, when comppfing his own poems 
by way of ailiufernent in his old age; befkie^t 
the word Sbean aijh, old way, or old fa- 
fliion, is the common mode of cxpreBioOv 
when enquiring after one's KealA iji tiny 
part of the highlands pf Scotland 5 Cinngs ata 
rCDune ud rCdiut How does that man do to^ 
day ? the anfwer is, San tean aijh^ in the 
old way, * old ufe and want, &c. 

And the two words^ Atfl) Jann, have 

been 



bliiSrf time immemorial fo ffrinly umted4>f[ 

bi^tfii^tffeii, thkttsim a judg^^of thatlan-^ 

guage Seldom ' thiriiss of' pdr*ing thitn, & 

that' they pais uiider the idea of Grtb^i«|^« 

rooti though nothing is mdre ihconfiftenl 

With the idiom of that tongtre* ; - - - ^\ 

^. 'life inhabitants dri ihti yf^tfkMt of JD*^ 

Jiim ^AldMn valut thenifclves-on th^i* fceiii^ 

Oaete, ' ' efteeifhihg it a mdfe hohburihlife 

ftatiie' tlian^ G^i7;; or-Ge7///A^^ tKeepitket 

Ti?liall^^giveri l^* therti, to the irilkbikhtS «f 

*^eeaftfide, afifing,' as they imagiiifefrbitt 

theirifalky cheeffc$i^ which- the^Cfuppofe 

^h'fen AKjre eminelntly poflefled of, ihan^th<i 

more pleafaat Oaek; ^ who are nattiraHy 

fppigift^ in their manner and appdirance i 

hence we are left to conje<Sofe, whethfer 

Pkh t9de/' vitas, onwasttot, a native' of the 

Weft fide df tiie Garahh BBeantibh^ the com>^ 

fflon marches, arid the anceftor of the Mac 

Doiigaels, this hero being named Fian Mdc 

k>ffutT, hy way of diftinftion from others of 

the^Fian Gaels, fo frequent to bq met With 

iiP'^ll other parts of Scotland; ziFmn Gad 

Was the fon of Dou^l> or Mac Dhuil, the 

R 2 grand , 
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gjtBitdS^ttc^OGSAn, tbe.apthorofdiein-^ 
coixlpaffablepoem> fo inimitably famous j or 
latbeft if it was not for certain a common 
appellative ofcd both in the eaft and U^ weft^ 
as ^marked abovc^ 

With regard to the authenticity of that 
perfeiloaiK^y fo much has been faid by" 
Dt^ Bhk, Mr. Sfnak^Mid oiEhers>^in its &*- 
vbUTf ^hat it WQ^ld be an infult on mens 
judgment to litigate Qn that head, feeing the 
internal; and e)cternal evidences are fo 
ibon^y-marked -with fatisfadtory truths is£ 
its being gfemilne^ that no cooipetest judge 
wttf ever attempt to reprobate it; and 
to anfwer the cavils of fceptics^ ignorant of 
that langi^g^ and it& merit) would beei^ual^ 
ly fooiifli as. fruitlefs. ; ■ ' 

Sir Addphus pughton, .lays Mr; Bp(wci1,» 
our Deputy Commandcr.iBi'Chief, who was 
nott>Qly an excellent officer^ but one oi^thc^ 
moftuniverial fcholars I ever knew, h^ 
learned vthe E9I0; language, and e%prc&d 
his belief in the authc^•ucity of Ofl5an*& 
poems J but as Dr. Johnfon took the oppc^ 
fitefide of that perplexed qaeAiop againft 

Mc- 
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Mr M'Qucen in Sky, fo did he alio at 
Edinburgh. 

To prevent a difpute however. Sir A. O. 
who had a charming fweet temper, changed 
the difcourfe, as he found the Dr. would per- 
haps exceed the ordinary bounds of good 
manners before he would give up a fevouritc 
topic, in the fupport of which he hadde-** 
dared himfdif deeply interefted ; and a root« 
ed prejudice once entertained, can hardly 
be got out by the knowing and learned ; this 
feems to have been the Dodor's cafe in an 
eminent degree, for he vrould rather allow 
die merit of that performance to fall to the 
ihare of Mr. Macpherfon, tho' averfe to diat 
gentleman's fame, rather than that fuck ^ 
poem could becompofed in a country againft 
which he had declared himfelf openly^ 

The poems, fays Mr. Smith, which this 
gentleman, meaning Mr. Macpheribn, ga-p* 
thered from oral tradition, were certainly 
no other than thofe commonly repeated in 
the country, and in the manuicripC he got 
from Mr. M'Donald in Croid^rt, out of the . 
J^M^r Dearag, or red book, together with 
R 3 Aofe 
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thofe :hc got from the Bitrii^ Mac yuriib\ 
where the records of Clanronald's family had 
bc^n:kept for ages back ; the. poems ^tere 
only more polifhed and better preferved in 
the manafcripts thaa in the mouths of thq 
tulgar. 

To- this man's fendo^ents the author fub-^. 
icribes^ having hid frequent accefs of h^afmg 
gFe^at pieces of them repeated* and was well 
s^quainted with John M^Leod, a native of 
Harris, and a yery aged man of 93 years and 
upwards, who could entertain an houie fiiU 
of hearers for ten days or a fortnight, with 
thefe and other poems equally old, and feme 
of them fcemingly of more ancient date. 

And for this piece of agreeable and inno-?^ 
ftnfive entertainment, he was acceptable 
company wherever he lodged, and generally 
well attended with crouds of all ranks every 
night, who liftened with pleafure to his 
agreeable mufe. And that Mr. Macpher-. 
•fpn had merit in placing the different com-^ 
ponent parts ;n the form he offered his tranf- 
lation to the public, is a truth fo generally 
/ , acknowled^djr 
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acknowledged, tHkt few impartial judges 
^ill venture to deny it. ^ 

Th& author iiowever, never did hear the 
whole olF thefe poems in die fame complete 
detail in Gaelic, except only in feperatfe 
rhapfodies, and eaich of which appeared to 
fee a finiflied piece. 

After thu^ difcoveHrig who the FIANS 
were, atnd why the agnomen was applied to 
fhem by way of dignity, the reader, it i^ 
hoped, will hardly hefitate to allow, that 
each of thefe great perfonages would have 
their bards to Simulate their pien to the bat^ 
tie in time of trial, as well as to record re^ 
gularly the mighty achievements of their 
princes's ifemilics, who employed them in 
his fervice. In regard, the want of thefe 
ufefol domeftics, would be placing the 
great chiefs who were the bulwark of their 
riation on an inferior level to their fucceflbrs, 
though under dilfferent nanaes, as heads of 
tribes, or clans, yet their whale office wa$ 
literally the fame with that ofFtans, name- 
ly, to prote<3: their people and country froni 
the infults of depredators. 

R jrf Speaking 
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Speaking ciFmgs/^ Gibbon writes^ that 
this hero's death perhaps^ might anfwer to 
the 2o8th year of die Chnftian mn, when 
that hero is iaid to have given battle to the 
ion of the king of the world, Cargul^ agree* 
able to his fame, as handed down by the 
bard, ^d lately revived in an Engliih 
garb, when Fmgal is &id to have comman- 
ded the Caledonians at that memorable bat-* 
tie where he obtained a fignal vi^ry on.the 
banks of the Carron near Falkirk, where 
the ion of the king of the world, Carguli 
was defeated from his arms, after he had 
ehided the power of Severus along the fields 
of pride. 

Something, fays .Mr. Gibbon, like a 
doubtful mift ftill l^ngs over thoie highland 
traditions, nor can it be entirely difpelled by 
the mod ingenuous refearches of modem 
criticifm; but if we could with fafety in- 
. dulge the pleafing fuppofition, that Fingall 
lived, and Oifian funj;, the flriking ccmtraft 
of the iituation, and manners of the content* 
ding nations m^ht amuie a philc^pher's 

mind. 

The 
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The parallel vroiM nob be to the advan-* 
tage of .the more civilized people ; if we 
compare ^e unrelenting revenge of Sevenis 
with the generous clemency of F/>fg-d7; tlitt 
tkiiid and brutal cruelty of Caracal^ with 
the bravery^ the tendernefs, the elegant 
genius of Offian ; the mercenary chiefs who 
ferved under the Imperii Aandard^ from 
motives of feac, or intereft, with the free« 
bwn warriors who ftarkd to arms at the 
voice of the kmg oiMorvmi if^ in a word^ 
we contemplated the untutored Caledonians^ 
gbwing with the warm virtues of nature^ 
aind the degenerated Romans^ polluted w^th 
the mean vices of wealth and flavery ; it is 
then iincerely wifhed and hoped that the ac« 
count given of thefe heroes may^ and will 
throw fome fatis£i£tory light on the fubjedt 
of the Fians^ and difpel the mift which 
prevented that elegant hiilorian, as well as 
many others^ fromyielding a hearty affent to 
]dus ieemingly mjrftical truth. What a pity- 
but fuch learned gentlemen were wellac** 
i^usunted with the Gaelic, fo as toreprefent 
the fubjed in a more mafterly manner before 

the 
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thfe eye cf^tht impartial public, than'the 
jBimbor can pitJtchd to ! In that* t^& it k 
certain tbit Mr. Gibbon's tiotibts \mxM not 
Kily fe* remove^* but his mafterijr defcrip- 
tibn Would fatisfy others that jP/)f^/Ji^, 
and O^an fung^ and diat the Scpt& then; a^ 
they ftili do at this day, deferved ^ better 
charadfer both for humanity and the mxat 
tender feelings of cbmpaffion andgodd man-* 
ners than the gentlfeman who gave rife 
to the prececscShg animadverfion on thtir 
manners, was pkafed to give them. 

The opinion of Mr. Hugo Arnotj in 
his Hiftory of Edinburgh, when fpeakingtrf 
Offia/i, and his poems, is more decided thaA 
that of Mr. Gibbon. To rejeft, lays thdt au* 
thor, the poems of Offian, we apprehend is 
' iriipoffible, fo ftrongisthe imprefffion ; yet t6 
. admit fuch dignified f^ntiments, fuch pu-^' 
rity of manners, as have not prevailed 
generally among the moft uhpoliflied cations 
in the earlicft and moft illiterate ftages of 
fociety, ' and which an obfervatioii of its pro- 
grefs has enabled us to form, is equally diffi- 
cult to account for. ' ^*. • 

Had 
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• Had this genttemah's refearches, liowcver, 
led him lo en qn ire farther back into the real 
hiiiory of thefe people in more fcmbte ages, 
he wonMh^ve found out the fecret of their 
being more learned and poliflied, long before 
the aera in which Fingal lived and Offiah 
fung; and alfo that the progrefs of civili*- 
.Jzatipn of manners in thefe later ages was 
on the decline then, from what appears in 
the feint traces of it handed Mown by the 
learaed to our times ; fo that the age of Of- 
fian, refined as their manners then are al- 
lowed to have been, was not early, but 
comparatively fpeaking modern. What a 
pity that Mr. A, did not p;'odtfce fome evi- 
dence to convince us of this ignorance of 
theirs ; for fure enough the poems and other 
fragments handed down by pofterity, difplay 
both tafte and learning, even though they muft 
have fuifered confiderably from the igno- 
rance of thofe who handed them down from 
his, to our times, and the writings compofed 
by men of letters, have not furvived the dc^ 
ftrudtive hand of time, from the more dark 
remote ages for us to examine their mc- 

' rits; 
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fits 5 yet this lofs is no proof of igftdr^ce, 
much Icfs of fuch marks of literature not 
having once exifted, (and the contrary has 
been made to appear from the teAimony of 
authors, though ftrangers to the Celtic lan- 
guage ;) but the real dcfign of Mr. Arnot in 
fpeakmg of their ignorance appears in its 
full ftrength from the fevere attack made on 
the religion of the prefent times, by giving 
a preference to the Druidical over that of 
the Chriftian religion. When fpeaking of a 
people ib pure, fo honourable, amidft their 
ignorance, he fays, that the dawn of art^s, . 
of learning, and of the Chriftian religion^ 
fhould be accompanied with' their degenera- 
cy into grofs barbarifm is aftonifhing, and 
that Chriftianity with its introdudlion (hould 
confirm by example the truth of the dodrine 
it inculcates, namely, that a tafte for know- 
ledge expels from a ftate of paradife. 

We Ihall not attempt to reconcile diffi- 
culties by fophiftical rcafoning, but will 
rather reft under the mortifying acknow-? 
ledgemcnt, that altho* the fadt undoubt- 
edly fo ftands, we cannot fatisfadlorily ac- 
count 
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count for it. Here k a moft unguarded, aitdf, 
I had almofl: faid, unmannerly, wound, de- 
fignedly giveii to religion and its proicfforsj 
as if it had beert calculated for the ignorant^ 
duly, and that learning would difqualify men 
froiti the esijoyments which are believed tt> 
follow as a reward arifing from the laborious 
refcarihes of the 'more learned, tocrowrt 
tiieir endeavours in fearchof the truth with 
the happy fruits promifed them for their 
pious endeavours. An outrage this, com-' 
mitted without -even the appearance, of pro- 
Jbability or truth, and fo grofe that it contra- 
difts known experience, and a ftrong proof 
that the heart of the man who could cxprefs 
himfclf in fuch terms, was ftript of the vi- 
tal itelings of religion himfelf, and wifhed 
to impofe his own lucubrations on the wwld. 
as generally allowed fbndards of truth, tho' 
nothing is more oppoflte to fads, as is too 
well known from the pradlice and converfa- - 
tion of the truly learned, who, through their 
iiipcrior knowledge, are generally the moft^ 
pious, the more learned they are : this was 
the cfl£{: with a Newton, a Boyle, and a 

Milton; 
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Milton ; and fuch who are^ and fiave beeif 
truly learned, are of coiufe'the nearer to a 
ftale of paradifej while, on the contraiy, 
isnatterers and pretenders to learning have 
all along endeavoured to laugh , rdigkm out 
of the world, aMexpofc to rklicule the fi^w 
cere profeffors of the divine truths^ while 
their own pra(Sice has rendered them bbjefts 
of compaffion, and if their progrcfs is hot 
altered* they are marching, oh ,towarda a 
different ftage from the fo much wiihed for 
paradifc. 

The. njanners, continues he, as rcprcfeh- 
ttA by Offian are fo generally known that to 
defcribe them would be fuperfluous, nor 
indeed cduldjufticc be done to thcni in aa 
abridgement. To us i^ left the ttngracft>mr 
tfiiik to mark how widely fucceeding agesy 
ia a more advanced ftage of fociety, deviled 
from the virtues of their anceftors* iroxtk^ 
what has been already remarked, ttdp^m^' 
the learning, with the politencfs and ete^ 
quence, faid to have been employeAby A- 
baris,:the Archpruid, of the Htesrof the'^^v 
perMorealesi^ when at Athena addother-po-* 

lilhed 
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yihod ** pirts\ o^ Greece; ^s iaf hzgh !&, ;^ 

re^ers^ .. ma^ ; be f^f&cien% -. ijitisfi^^; tl^ 
l^Vfmi «* ^ ^^« 9iOfiWrft#ge$ of QiilatI 
add p^er ^jM^teaappr^ h^%^: ^¥(^ byioftfti 
on tha decUne> from ^hat it:tva$ in f(}ro»$r 
day%;: hpjjfftY^i; iftnehihe mftecd mtfwei:! 
of tfeat prince . may hayip ^jfoflJejdfthfi'inQle 
forbidding:^rocity of fecc^iag gpncmtbnt 
which . con^ried. to cfcgei^fgt^ iTione* and 
.more> until tbey were fook into iabfolut« 
barbdriro^ and favage ty ra^y . . Then, by det 
grees, the chains of the feudal fyiftena were 
brok^, and the fero?$ty o^ their difpofiti©tts 
began to recover its primitive elegance of 
manncr^^ which, in the dayis of Offian, are (q 
juftly celebrated^ 

Thus, for any thing known to the cbntraf^ 
the progrefs of manners have repeatedly had, 
and may again as often have its infancy, its 
full groveth, and its decline, as is well kiiowd 
to have been the cafe fince the times that 
Britain with its ifles have been firft planted 
with inhabitants* And it vvould be rafh m 
conclude that thefe early ages have had nd 

writings 
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^irrittngs tmong their leam^ beomft tobt 
' of theif nfionuments have furvited the nta^ 
gcs of lime to convince pofterity how urr- 
jtiftly their memories have been branded 
widi unmerited obloquy And ignorance; for 
icertainlythoiewho rfcceived^ and could read 
letters written in Greek, fix centuries before 
Ae Cbriftian sem, could alfo write and re-* 
mit anfwers in the fame ftyle and language. 
And b^ mud be a novice in hiftory who has 
not rtsid, that trade and commerce were car- 
ried oh between the Phoenicians and inha<- 
bilantsofthe Britifhifles long before even 
ihe Grecians heard or knew of that traffick 
to begin it themfelves ; and it is believed 
that the old Pelafgi had been in pofleffion 
of that trade long before the ancient Phoeni-* 
cians themfelves found out the fecret. 

Upon the fhorteft reflcdion therefore the 
learned reader will at once admit, that the 
inhabitants of Britain, and of its ifles^ could 
not tranfaft bufinefs with thefe different 
people^ without the neceflary accomf^fli* 
ments ufually employed by others who have 
ibcen bred to bufinefs, whether in the mer- 
cantile 



them? i9:]ihcigntH9iKi^i and! waiitcf lett«r$ ia 
tho&.^asly times, ai)id{that in deikoc^^ thfi 
moft refined politcnefsicif ^anncrs> canfeot 
but afFcdl the tender feelings of any. confi*, 
dei3i^:mihd, - arid no fmall refle^p' oa .our 
owhi -modern grbfs co^eptions Mm^J'«f^ 
pafs judgement too raflily/upqn a poaplCf 
whofe qualities appeari upon, trial; to be 
equal, if? not far fupierior to thofc of our 
own; Aad when it is confidered :how.. many 
manufcripts have been loft fince tbe time of 
Gasiar, which were, then knowta ; to hjive 
exifted, but now nqt to be recovered, yes/ 
even In Britain, befides other countries ; 
our adtniration fhould ceafe from the mofth 
diflarit thought or expedation of: wrUiogs 
that CQuld not, from the nature of things, but 
fall into ruin ages prior to the above period; 
and yet. from the agreeable remains of their 
iwe^tnefs of mann^ as we learnr ^om 
tfaditidn and their fongs, which have reached. 
Qur titnes, if we judge of thefe as of oth§rp,.. 
<firom' analogy, vrt cannot refufe them when 

S , iwffeffcd. 
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ff^kSkd of fttch accompltfhtnertt> as Iumb 
ftruckns with oflonifhsnalt^ tohanro-iifo 
etkjoy^d the art of oeramittmg thdr wdcds 
and adiims to writing for tht benefit t£ 
othen. 

But Mr. P. charges the Ceks with »i tza«» 
pardonable ofi^nce, as they were and are £|^I 
£0 fatid of Clans* What is pralfe-wordiy ik 
others, heaffirms to be almofl criminal in an 
highlandcar : whether in the right ot wjcmg, 
fhefe Cehic cattle muft be held alwayl^in 
the wrong. 

That being the cafe, the author cjtpeAs 
to be forgiven for Uluflrating this^ tremen- 
dous piece of imaginary {M:ide in tliem» and 
fb flfenuoiifily adhered to for ages paflb^* 

Then this word Clan is the literal and 
common expredion ufed for childr^. Who 
on trial .were, and will be found to have been 
nothing ^Ife but the offspring of the inha- 
bitants of the eaft fide of Scotland^ that 
Being the place where the firftinhabitaiits 
on entering that ifland fettled their r^^hce. 
And whena prince fbiindhiseilate over-bur- 
dened witlv his vaifals and tenantry, he 

would. 
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WOuldf as is moft natural^ turn his atteil-* 
tion to fettle a colony of them in the weft 
of Scotland^ and afterwards as they increafed 
plant more of them in the oppofite ifles, 
being then vacant, and more immediately 
tinder his own eye and prote(5ion> in cafe 
they ftood in need of his aid« 

Moft fenfiblc writers were almoft of 
the opinion that the two people were rela- 
tives. Old Caxton, ah English writer, of thfe 
fourteenth century, when fpeaking of the 
Pifts and Scots, in the times df the Romans,^ 
feys, that thefe people differed only in their 
manners, the laft being more deep and art* 
fttl than the former, but agreed in clothing, 
and faith, and in courtefy of fhedding blood ^ 
they covered their privy members with beer 
rather than with clothing y this exaggerated 
account meets with the fupport of Oildas 
and Bede refpedting the inhabitants of North 
Britain, a circumftance which plainly indi* 
cates their affinity to each then. And if we 
take a retrofpeftive view of thf ir manners 
further back through the dark ages of anti^^ 
quity, the greater will thei^ conformity 
S 2 with 
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with each other appear, till by tracing one 
generation after another in thcfe ^lorc rc^ 
mote times, the higheft and iirft emigra* 
tions .among the diflferent tri^S| wpuld be 
iitcrally found to , have fteppe^ ibrdi from 
the firft fettlers on the eaft.fidc of North 
Britain, as juft' now remarked. 
" The 'Caledonians would, as is moftiia- 
tural, fettle their firft colonies in their own 
jieighbourhood, and enlarge their bounda- 
ries to the weft in proportionr to their 
ftrength and increafc ; and by gradual^pro- 
greflion remove farther fromtheir fat^iers to 
fupply the uncultivated weft coafts and nu- 
merous ides with new inhabitanta ; and not- 
withftanding the diftant age^,* the language 
and drefs of both nations continue niuch the 
fame, as Caxton writes of them in times of 
the Romans. 

Thither he (en t his own fon called Mac, 
and the children of his vafT^ls and tenants^ 
called Clann, to fettle in thefe uninhabited 
places, accompanied with a ftock of cattle. 
In proportion to their different ranks y and 
ixy following the cx^piple fct. before them 
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by their parents, they would CoOn he" 
in a condition to make a Hveliobhd, and 
multiply fo.faft as to be able to defend thenji-, 
felves with little more afliftance from their ' 
patents. That this was the mode fol- 
lowed in thofe early times is not only pro- 
bable, but it is almoft certain, from a fimi- 
lar praftice ftill in ufe in the wefteim Hebri- 
des, among . the vaflals and tenantry who 
inhabit thefe ifles. 

* As an additional proof of this, I will firft 
obferve, that gentlemen and rich leafe- 
holders, who* are fettled in the beft parts on 
tTie coaid fide, generally plant the coaft fide 
oppofite to their own farms with favourites, 
or tenants, and every fuch farrh comprehends 
the whole intermediate traftof country, whe- 
ther hills or plains 3 and the narroweft of thcfc 
ifles is about five computed, or fev'en and a 
half oiiles of English m:eafure long, aijd many 
of them much more extenfive, as may he 
knov^n from the maps and geography of 
the Long Ifland. ' Thefe cottagers, or; lefs- 
er tenantry, are planted at prefent along 
the-extenfive coaft of the royal foreft in 
S3 Harris 
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Harris^ and called the back fettlements «of 
thefe wilds. 

And this mode of pl&nting uninhabited 
diftridts was not only the moft rational prac* 
tice firft ufed in Scx>tland> but it is almoft 
clear to a demonftration, that a prince^ who 
was pofleiied of a certain tra<ft of lands on 
the eaft o( jilabin^ was in like manner pro« 
prietor of the hills and foreils adjoining, 
even to the oppofite ihores on the weft fide, 
and alfo of the contiguous ifles in proportion, 
as thefe alfo lay more convenient to his e- 
ibte, than they did to that of any other iet-^ 
tied at a grater diftance; and doubtlefs 
y^hen any one encroached on the remote 
parts of another man's property, war was 
the confequence; and the appeal for the 
real right was at laft made to the longeft 
fword, which ultimately put an end to their 
differences and feuds. 

To thefe, as remarked above, the fon of 
the chieftain, with the children or Clans 
of the va0als and lower tenantry was ient ; 
atid thefe ^yere naturally fupported by their 
parents from th? caft with ^ their ftjrength, 

in 
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ill cafe ftratngers began to infult them from 
remote quarters. This mtode of planting 
die highlands and ifles^ i$ not only the moft 
likely, but the ufual manner pradifed at 
this day in thofe places which are as yet 
next to a ftate of nature. We niay in a man* 
ner infer that the ancient cuftom of the 
original inhabitants is made the rule of their 
a^^ns in many other particulars. 

Nor is it probable, that ftrangers would 
be permitted to force th^nfelves on thefe 
young cdonies then, more than at prefent. 
Then when we read of Dalriads^ Tua de 
Danmmsy names without meaning, ami 
Irifh Scotch, ihdng their refidence in the 
fouth of Argyleihire, the moft fertile fpot 
of the weft highlands, we niay jiuftly call in 
<|ueftion the authenticity of the hiftory of 
thei^ imaginary fettlers ; more efpecially 
about the year 503 of the Chiftian asm, 
when the poftei^ty of the iiknders and high« 
landers had £> efFe^ually Teated themfelves, 
^nd were become fo numerdbs that room 
was wanting for their comfortable living to^ 
gether over all the weft of Scotland i info^ 
* S4 much 
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much thzl tbey had almoft proved too imoy 
for tht very Pids oh the caft, and had ex* 
«rted their Arength to drive out tbefc ihha* 
bitantSj to plant foaie of their ovm numbers 
in their ftead^ aa is too' well known from the 
trial made, when Fergus the Second, with 
theScptch, was expelled the whole kingdom^ 

N03V it is imp6jaiblc that the Irifti Scbts 
are here njeant to give battle to the Pi<5te, 
becaufe, according to^r, Baxter's. account 
of thefe, their nuqibers were fo few aahardl^f 
to be known, and as.Ravenant the monk 
relates of them, . they were (o obicure as not 
to be known, till After the feventh centuiy. . 

jideo o^/curi noffiim's utjamfip'timQ^jexeuni^ 
fecula velignoti fuefAnfy.\auf negkHi.' On 
the contrary, Ireland was peopled. froiaScbtT 
land, and this ip a great meafure apj>ears 
from their patroaimieks. As the iflariders 
;uid highlandcrs arc called Macs and Clunnsp 
fo the Iriih chiefs 4re cpmihonly naiped O^y 
or gr^nd-childrci), as if the fecopd colcjSnies 
fent by the inhabitants of the eaft and weft 
of Scotland were fen^t thither to make fettle- 
roents there, as the Mac^ were aj firft fent 
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to the iiles. Thus we meet with O'^Don- 
ne/s, 0*Nea/s, O'ltarras^ ' O'Keans, and 
numberlefs others named after the founders 
of thefe names. . On the fubjedt of Oj, or 
grandibns, we do not intend to infiftmore 
at prefent, nor defire any one to embrace a 
conjedlure, however plaufible, without au- 
thority to enforce it, only we leave the fen- 
lible reader to judge for himfelf. This is cer- 
tain, hpweyer, th^t the Earl of Antrim'? 
progenitors w^nt over from the weft of Scot- 
land at a much later period, andretained 
the name of JMfac Donnel^ which is iifll 
Jcept up in the family to this day. 

Be that as it w^l^ we may appeal to the 
fenfible reader^ 'whether th^ejCe' tender and 
pndearing terms of Macs and Clans^ ufed 
?ipniong |he higjilanders, are taken in a natu- 
jral, religious, or political fenfe j I fay, let 
the tender feelings pf every unprejudiced 
perfpn be ppnfulted, and anfwer whether 
their fpeech is not highly prpdent and praife- 
worthy, fupppfipg that their chief addreflcs 
jhefe lower orders as his deareft children^ 
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like . parents^ or askings^ who arc fathers 
of thdr people, and nurfing fiithers to the 
church in a religious point of view. Can 
Mr. P. himfclf devife a more endeariijg 
tye by which a prince could fix the whole of 
his fubjedls firm in his intcrefl in the day of 
trial and battle ? Could any mode be fallea 
upon inore eflfeiftual to eftablifli his throne 
in the hearts of his people ? Let Mr. P. an- 
fwer or confiite this truth if he can, ,ov with 
' a blufh confefs that his violence had led him 
into an errw in j^eaking Co unguardedly of 
a wife and brave people. 

There is a vicious fingular animal of this 
dcicription, who has made a kind of live^ 
lihood for years^ partly by impofition, and 
jiioftly by entertaining the piiblick with ma- 
lignant effufions of his own invention, at 
|he expence of charadcrs of worth and learn- 
ing, eipecially if they are unfortunately of 
this intermeddling bufy body's acquaintance, 
and among others Mr. P. himfelf is ^lid to 
have alfo felt his fatire. People are not 
certain whether this Proteus may not be the 
fUppofed author of a book entitled Dr. Anti- 

pudingaria^ 
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pudingaria, ^ and to be feen in the Britifti 
Mufeum; but Dr, Antipudingaria is left 
manly than Mr* P, inafmuch as he dares not 
attack a man under his own proper name, 
but like the monfter, who lately infefted the 
ftreets of London, by ftabbing defencdefs* 
wonaten as they paffed along, and fecretly 
rejoiced in this fuccesful mode of affaflina- 
tion; fo, in like manner, this Dr, Antipudin- 
garia fecurely afiajBBnates the reputations and 
tarnifhes the learning tooof his acquaintances, 
«ipecially if men of merit. In his ufual crafty 
manner he addrefles the publick in the third 
perfon Angular, or in the plural number 

This mode he is known to follow by way 
of take in, that the reader may think the 
general voice fpeaks the fame language, 
which he thus jfiilfomely belches forth thro' 
his own malignant throat, into fomc maga- 
zine or newfpaper ; however, thecffcdfcsof 
his ppifon are not now fo deadly as he could 
wifh, feeing that his real fplcen and defign 
are pretty generally known among the dif- 
cerning readers ; and the moment afatiricaj 
jreljiei^ion is uttered abroad, many of theroa*- 

derSj 
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dcrs at Icaft enquire whether Dr. Antipudm-' 
garia has any hand in fuch and fuch pubh'ca- 
tions ; if anfwcred in the afHrmative, then 
kfs credit is yielded to the paragraph in the 
paj^er riius degraded by him, anil announced' 
to the public as fa<fts ; and of courfe he has* 
loft his ^im {of Ca/umniare auddcitr\ aliquod 
adhcerebtt.) And for this infaniouTpniftiGe^ 
fomc of his employers have diifchargea tfim 
from their fervice, for difgracing their pa* 
pcfs, hurting their private intereft, and 
wounding their own charadlers in the eye of 
dieir cuftomers ; but he is no fooner drove 
cutt)f one place than he hops into another,- 
until drove out from thence. ' PeoJ)le arc 
of opinion that he has fortified I^j^Iclfiately 
about the • Englifh ' Review, ^^mg 'from 
fome dirty efuftations that have been belched 
out in that publication, very like the ma- 
levolent fpirit of Dr. Antipudingaria/ 
• It is faid that one out of this^clafs of men' 
attempts to ad the part even of a critic and 
reviewer ; but feeing thdt olffice requirese x- 
tenfiye reading and laborious rcfearches) a 
trouble noways agreeable to a man who h^r 
C^^^ little 
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little time and Jeis inplirii^tiofi to fpcnd»on 
that fatiguing exercife) j he usually is knowri 
tp' take, the more eafy mode, either of be- 
ifjattcri^g/j or flattering charaders injudi- 
cjiuojSy, juft as he is, oris not friendly difpofed 
towards the author. Byway of criticifiii on 
a learned work, we therefore read, of a Mac 
Gregor, hen-pecked, gluttony, a guardian 
of r^qney, miifionary, and fuch like, to fup- 
ply the., want of abilities for the time. Ag 
the author, finds it difficult to prevail on an 
editor to infert an anfwer in the fame vehicle 
where he himfelf has been infulted by this 
lame member of the fraternity that falfelybc^* 
{pattered his moral charader, iriftead of cri- 
ticifingbnhis work, as this critic fl:ands much 
in need of proteftion from the fevere lafli of 
a juftly offended fufferer. 
. He muft then once more claim the reader's 
indvilgence to explain the meaning of the 
word Miffionary-Minifter by way of defence 
again ft this eminent critic. 
•In order to this he remarks that there arc 
two kinds of temporary offices i;i the church 
pf Scotland, and the candidates are equally fi* 

^ , nifhcd 
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nidbed intheiredocation with themoU leara- 
ed in Britain j tfaoie fituations are fupplied by ' 
young preachers before they receive a fettle- 
ment in that church; and rather than be un- 
employed^ a young man thinks himielf fortu- 
nate if either his own abilities, or the intere/l 
of friends can fecurehimoneof thetwo. That 
of a mifiionary is by jfar the moft e^gible, be- 
caufe the preacher is fupported by the royal 
bounty, and has a feparate diftri£t or pariih^ 
and congregation of his own, and is, on that 
account independent, and equally reiped:ed 
with any fettled clergymen in the church. 
The author was in poiTeffion of the very 
firll and beft of thefe in his ma}efty*s gift, 
and hopes that his appearance in publick wilt 
convince the fenfible reader that his literary 
accomplifhments iare little inferior to his 
enemy at leaft, and fully arifwerabk to the 
Jiigh honour conferred upon him by that 
learned body in appointing hun to f^h a 
charge. 

The other, but much lower and more dif- 
agreeable office, is that of an afliftant ot 
kelpcrtefome aged or dcrangedminifter; th€ 

helper''^ 
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helper's fakry it left, and more preouiwii 
cc»nraonIy ; becaufe he is at the tcMcy of* 
poor miniikr tvho eftmiotaffi»l:much pa^ 
out of a yearly ftipend of 60 or 70L and may 
be turned o^ at pkafare by his mafter^ v9ho 
is generally 6> jealous that the fituatioti of 
the poor helper is often embittered^ and 
fomedmes infupportable« This clafs <3€ 
men are much worie off than the lowell or-^ 
-der of the £ngli(h curates^ and being thus 
under the mercy of others, they often leave 
.their birdi and go in queft of better bread 
to London, or elfewhere, as Providencenai' 
order their lot. 

When one reads in the Englifh Revievr 
of a mi^onary, ami reprefented in fuchfpite« 
ful contemptible terms, a reader would na*^ 
turally look on the office as infignificant, 
and that a very learned but offended digni- 
taiy only could venture to exprefs himielf 
againft an enemy in fach faflidious terms as 
L. E. is'haftdled in that abu&d vehicle* Nb 
man would believe that one who has e^ped 
oat of the low order of helpers, would tak» 
leave of his fenies fo far as to prefiiiaje «B 



txprdiS himfelffounguafdcilly idipudent; 
yet what fliall die reader thinki iwheiS, with 
a blafli'forthb.cxtcenic cofniptibn ^ de- 
pravity of the huidan Iteart, it i»uft be jdon- 
fefiedy that thd rial ii^thor of this outrage, 
when* his oamei^ gpiven up/ happiens to be 
one ^hoimsfledrfrom the above low rank, 
andr'who under a. cover entertains the pub- 
lick at the expence of his benefador and fu- 
periov;R^um teneatis amid! And any curious 
reader who doubts the abov^ fad has only 
to enquire of the Rev. Dr. William Thom- 
fon, Fitzroy Street, and he will, from his 
owp fad experience, fully iatisfy him, feeing 
the Dr. himfelf during the time of his mini- 
fterial office could never mount higher than 
the ftition of an aiiiii:aitf to an aged poor 
clergyman. - i :>:..: ^ 

. Upon the whole, wfe may fiiftly .draw this 
inference from the above ilriAijrCi x^mely, 
that the abilities df a learned critic are known 
by the' general rule he lays down t^ himf?lf 
in judjgiQg *of the work, rather than th« cha- 
fadter' of an author; this is one ii^llibde 
IRai^Lroffcis extcniive «*diiig, efpecially. if 
: it 
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It h equal 6t riearly fo to that of the author, 
then his judgment^ is impartially givien to 
the publick, for or agaiiift it, as the work 
deferves. 

On the contrary, foidtterefd, who are a 
diigrace to that leafhfed proifeffioni ds if 
cbnfcious of their own Want of abilities^ 
give lip the work, arid immediately dabble 
at the author's character, regardlefs of truth 
or falfehobd. And this is all that can rea-** 
fonably be expefted from their^ limited ca- 
pacities, to fill up their papers. A very 
pretty penny-worth to' the purchafers, fure 
enough, to be entertained with fot their 
money ! Meantime (he author has reafon to 
thank the learned critics, who fpoke re- 
fpedtfuUy of his Travels, all of them except 
one feeble pretender to that office^ virhofe in- 
temperate rage proceeded from a well known, 
tho' unexpeded difappointment, in order to 
prejudice the reader againft his future perfor- 
mance ; and all this bwing to the fortunate 
refult of an early and friendly precaution, by 
which the author hgfs been preferved fromi 
T difagreeablc 
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dlfagreeable coniequences ; and he meansr in 
future to benefit from the kind admonition. 
A fine fpeaker^ and no kfs elegant writer, 
remarks>in afet oration on fuch beings thus ; 
namely, that the moft dangerous, as well 
as the mod infamous of afl Taumais) k 
the ilandering defamator of charaAers; with- 
in the fphere of his attraftion no perfon i$ 
iafe ; the objects of his attadk are either 
bis enemies, friends, or peribn^ indifferent 
to him. The firft of thefe, fromr cowardli- 
nefs, the natural offspring of cruelty, he 
dares feldom engage ; the fecond, if a plain 
and good-natured peribn, he roafts and 
tears with fecret joy, void of remorfe, in- 
flead of prudently protecting his benefadior ; 
if quick and and animated, back-biting ei- 
ther by word or writ, is his fafefl mode ^ as 
for the third, who never did him harm in 
thought, word, or deed, him he ftabs with 
an indifferent hand, like his brother monflcr 
who lately infefled the flreets, and flruck 
terror over the whole city, until he was 
detefted in the mean mercilefs pra<5tice of 
ftabbing^ defencelefs women, and immedi- 
ately 
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ately fecurcd. This Timon, fays he, like a fe- 
cond Cafcus, fhould be dragged into light and 
expelled from the fociety of men, and drove 
to the deep receffes of the woods, and fo- 
refts, to take up his abode in dens and ca^ 
verns, the ufual haunts of other wild beafts, 
as tygers, wolves, and bears, to roar, grin, 
and growl, and tear, and deftroy one another. 

For the prefent, however, we (hall leave 
this oddity, to put in a good wOrd for one 
more of the many learned gentlemen who 
have been roughly handled by the more bold 
and manly, though lefs dangerous, Mr. P- 
who dares face a dead as well as a living ad- 
verfary with courage, in propria perjbna. 

* Buqhanan,' fays he> * quoting a paflage 

* from Eumineus's Panegyrick upon the vic- 
^ tory of Conftantius over Alleftus, an. 296. 

* viz. adhuc natio etiam tunc rudis etjoli Bri^ 

* tanni, underftood that word in the genitive 

* cafe; ftrange, continues he, fo able alatinift 

* jfhould fuppofe Britanni hcxt ufed adjec- 

* tively, while Britannicus^ and not Britan^ 

* nus^ is the only word ufed in profe in that 

* way (/. e. adjeftivcly).' Well, indeed, may. 

T ? the 
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the Maqpherfons and others bar with the 
the abufe thrown out againft them in com- 
mon with many of the ableit Scotch and 
Welch writers, who arc faid to fee with 
the jaundiced eyes offickly antiquifts, when 
they hear of the fabuHfls, Buchanan and 
Llhuyd^ the firfl-the abkft Jatinift and poet, 
the other the ableft antiquarian, £3 roundly 
ttied. Khmacl has drawn hia^ fword againft 
every, man ; what ! not fpare even the ele- 
gant Buchanan, as Dr. J6hnibn calls him I 
Buchanan^ the pride of his name, the honour 
of his country^ the ornament of great Britain, 
and the admiration of all Europe, whocoAn 
feiTedly had neither fuperiors nor equals fincQ 
the Auguftanagc; yet he muft be alfo call- 
ed in queilion for his ignorance in claffical 
Icnowledge, a quarter in which he is al- 
lowed by all to be invulnerable, and by a 
man too whofe kiiovvledgc in profe and verfi^ 
fication appears to be limited and inaccurate; 
One would imagine that Buchanan's bare* 
ly adopting the word would of itfelf ftamp 
it With authority, even if he had not been 
fupporlcd by Caefar^and Tacitus, and all the 

learned 
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ancients or moderns. How would thefe in- 
jured rtien growl had they httn alive, and 
fwallow him and his works at one bite, 
wilhoui felt Of fogar, to qualify the bitter 
m&rfcl^ and hwl l)oth into oblivion. 

Brkatmusi if appKed, as ^ chriftian name 
commonly is, to a perfon, will be admit- 
ted as a fohftantive, but when ufed other- 
v^^ to men ift general, or toother fuhjeds, 
as in the pafl^ge already in difpute, I main- • 
tain, agairift Mr. P. that it cannot ftand in a 
fcnt^Ke without a fubftantive^ and add^ 
that Britannus vir is njore eleg^tnt than vir 
Britannkus. To oppofe fo hj^ an aiitho- 
rity as B. i« a bold undertaking indee4 i 

Before Mr. P. few men in their fenfes 
ventured to find fault with Buchanan re- 
fpedting his claffical knowledge, e:?rccpt the 
fooliflvly vain Dr. Liefiemmi, a phyficiah, 
who accufed that great poet with bad Latin 
and poetry, and made no Icruple tp prefer 
his own tranflation of the 104th Pfalm to 
that of Buchanan's, and appealed to the Uni- 
verfity concerning the juftnefs of his criti- 
cifm on B.'s, as mentioned by Mr. Granger, 
T 3 under 
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under the title of Poeticum Due/Ium; juft as 
Mr. P. has done to the public refpedUng 
fo/i Britannia as being always a fubftantiyc 
in profe, a renucrk which no body has 
thought worthy of notice to corred: hipi for, 
being fo egregioufly wrong, and of cour/e 
below reproof. 

The Dr. however was better heard, as being 
nodefpicable Latin icholar, foB. himfelfpaid 
attention to his criticifm; and accordingly en- 
tered^the lift againft him,in a little performance 
under the above title of Poeticum Duellum, 
ceu GeorgiEgliefimmi cum Georgia Bucbanano 
frodignitateparapbrafeosy Pf- lo^.certamen: 
cui adnititur GuL Barclay amceniorum, ar-^ . 
tium^ et Medicina DoBoris^ de eodem certd^ 
mine judicium^ necnon con/ilium collegii mediciy 
Parijianis de ejujdem Egli/iemmi mania, 
^od carmine exbibuit Ar Slur us yobnjionm. 
In this literary duel the feeble Dr/s pride 
tvas dreadfully mortified with great humour 
on B's lide, who at the fame time left his 
opponent's charader wounded with fuc^i:" 
fears as ftUl remain incurable j . efpecially as- 
the dccifion of the judges ofi this curious 

trial 
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trial was pafled fo decidedly againft him, 
namely, that it would l)e more difficult to 
fmd in Buchanan's tranflation any verfes 
that are not good, than to find any in Egli^ 
cfimmi that are not bad. 

Dr/ Robb fays, that the elegance of 
B.'s flyie was fuch as would place him on an 
equality with the moft admired of the anqlent 
writers ; and Dr. Burnet declares, that he inot 
only far exceeded Bembo, who attempted 
to reftore the purity of the ancients in his 
writings, but that one would be tempted to 
prefer Buchanan's tranflationeven to the ori- 
ginal in point of elegance and purity of com- 
pofition. Dr. Abercrombie writes, that 
Buchanan was an incomparable fcholar, and 
eminent mailer of the Belles Lettres and. 
Latin tongue, a celebrated poet, and a judi- 
cious hiftorian. 

Sir Robert Sibbald, writing of B. fays, 
Altertim Scotia lumen fecit Georgius Bucha^ 
nanus ^ poeta incomparabilis^ quioda^ elegia^ 
tragedia^ non folum feculi homines fuperavit^ 
fed antiquijimus equavit ; viz. that B. was 
not only an incomparable poet, who excel- 
T 4 led 



led yi odes, el^gies^ and tragedies^ all tha 
m^eijVQf the age» but tlmt he even equalled 
the mpft ancient, being thf other liiqa^rjf^. 
of Scotland* 

After fuch remarks, it woujd be fii^crSxtt 
oys in n\e to ^tten^pt a deience of JB. f^m 
the attacfe o/ Mr, P. as he. is fij beyond wjr 
praife, and ^boyo fu0eriA^ from hui trifling 
cchfurci but ijay real defign is, if poffible, to 
correft Mr. P/s yanity, and point out Im 
feeming ignorance of that language, and hif 
injurious reflefi?ion$, together wijth his iij- 
accurate curfory njianner of reading I9 many 
thoufan<^ volumes a^ he tells tfxc world he 
has done, on purpofe to Qpbraid Dr. M^^ 
pherfpn for, his liipited reading, as having 
1^0 library to lay up a. flocls; of knowledge to 
bring out materials occaiionaUy as need re- 
quired. For undoubtedly his inaccurate read-^ 
ing willappear evident from his pa^ngover 
the following well attefled particulars, be- 
fore he would venture his own reputation in 
challenging fo great a charader as Buchanan; 

otherwife 
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^^itEefwife ^ cSould. not have iSofi efilon- 
te^ to 4fin^f that Bri^annus \% as much an 
a^jeffciv^ gus Germamm^ flomams^ Battavus^ 
withaUgeneiai natn^of Q^attioxiSt that ar<^ 
ajtvi^ya taken a,s f^ch» an4 never once as a 
£vb&2fitiw, esj^ept whien fvck a,dje<^e8 
fuipply the places of ful3J;uniyKea, (wJlhfabf.. 
fiantive^u^rftopd) which agrcie with them: 
in gender, number^ and ,caCe : c. g. p/tiriop 
one's native countiy (Juppk ttrm)i nudatk, 
a milfton|S ffupple lapis J i triftes^ afadthingj^. 
{fuppk negi(tJMfis) *. Camdiesi fiiy6> that Bri^ 
tannus^BritannuisVi^MT'itajinicus fignify thi^ 
ifatne^ thing 3 l^fr as 1^^^ felf-iufficient maa 
has io decidedly told, tihe contrary, to the 
publickt he wfll' not heliew wwds veithout 
producing pofitive proQfs againft his opinion^ 
and fuch a« will force convi(^ioh.on his mind 
to nuke him confefs (at leaft tacitly) 
that eijtherigi;iorance, or which is worfe^ oh- 
ftinacy^ hath caufed him toexpofe himfelf, 
and fo unguardedly to miflead his ignorant 
readers. 

* Vid. Rud, Reg, 15 EtymoU 

We 
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• Wc fliall then begin with Cafar, and try 
whether he undcrftood Brttannus to be an 
adjective or fubftantive: Omnibus ad Britan-- 
num helium rebus comparitis^ Caef. Comment, 
lib. 5. Britanni veBigalisy ibid. Ut Bri- 
tanniadfpem, it a veterans ad metum trabe-* 
bant. As the laft of thefc is an adjcftive, fb 
muft the firft be of courfe, being coupled by 
the conjun6tion ita ; therefore, milites is un- 
derftood to both, and the nominative cafe to 
the verb, Tacitus Annalium^ lib. 4. cap. 32. ' 
Galfridm monumettnjis deorigine et gejiis Re-^ 
gum Britannorum, Par. 1508. Briti/h Mu- 
feum. Britannos relinquere libera magna 
£um ignominia cogantur, Boet. lib. 4. Roma-- 
niignari Britannos* Regesmultarum in popuh 
feditionum et rebellionum infefuijji author es^ 
ibid. lib. 5* Nam quid Britannum ccelum dif-- 
fere putamus, how different is the air of the 
Britifli iflc, Lucretius. Cui pellejalum fuU 
care Brttarfnum^ whd oft in leathern boat on 
Eritifh fea appeared, Sidpnius Appollinaris. 
Proculque fe ojienderit clajfe Britannia per 
Rhenum OJiium^ Grotius Antiq. Bataviae, 
cap. 17. page 264. Romanitamen dumfu^ 

gientes 
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gientes per Jlagna lacus; faltufque Britannos 
(widius infeSlantury Elenchus Antiq. Albi- 
on per Danielum Latighornium, page 88. 
Erat ille vir nobilis veteri Britannorum 
Regum prognatus fanguine, ibid. '^177. A 
gadibus ufque Britannum reverfus occanum 
. tfrruit, Pampinianm Jiatus ab Arngrimo 
. . Jona IJlandia, p. loi. pars 2. Indeque ad 
focerum Britannum reverfus Pontanus, Foi. 
page 204. Conftantius viginti una militum, 
..'Britannorum millia fub Caffivelano, Gue- 
.nope, . et Guavara ducibus adduxit, /^/V. p. 
• . -208. Aut Italiam populos aqullo genafque 
,. : .Britannas Aufoniiis Idill, ibid, page y $2. 
'-■ ^ ; Eo nomine a Scotis et Britannis commer- 
i:ii&, frequentatam per Thormond. Torfaeum, 
;• • Fenlandia Antiq. Hift. Qu® Regibus Bri- 
^ 'tannis praeducerat Merlinus, Forcatulus de 
'f:-^ Gallorum imperio^ p. 459. Br. Muf, Infulis 
> ; Britannis Thulen accenfere Jonas Arngrimus 
Mandpis Crymogea, homo Britannus loquens 
Richard viti ad Brotum, page 17. Ccrte 
publicus ordo principum Britannorum, ibid, 
page 122. Ex ordine publico Regum Bri* 
tannorum, ibid, page 10 1. Quaraobrem in 

catalogp 
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catalogo Regrnn Britennorom dc Libris 
Herciilus prtris hujtis Gaktii quos libros de 
Hiftom principirai Britonnormn> ibid. p. 
izt. Craddiffimafti piineijpuin Britanno- 
nmij £^W. K^. 7. fag€ 34. 

Auguftmus Britannonim facerdottim 
auxQio deftittttus^ Hi. 8. pi j%m ibid. Et in 
crdme ptrblica Regam Brkannorum, Uh. 8« 
f^^77^ Sociarumquevirgimum Britan- 
fiarum fmnpta, GalfriAr^ pageiz6. 

So much for profc, in order to convirtcf^ 
Mr. P. that Britotttms is an adjedivc ; but 
what fhall wc iay refpe<3fcing his flcill in poe- 
try? Ah, and alas? it is to be feared* 
diat the fpecimen he has given of hts abili* 
ties will place him very low among the old 
Romans. Wc fhall however make the trial 
on a pai&ge quoted by him from tfie verfcs 
of the elegant Ovid, viz. Pulgus ad^Ji Scytbi- 
cum bracataque turba Getaramtrifte^ i nth 
Ultimo. But Mr. P. muft aifo corred him 
as well as B. by changing it to vulgus adefi 
Scytharum bracataque turba Getarum. 

Thus; inftead of a dadtyl haying a long 
jmd two fhort in A-deJi &cy'4hi^ Mr. P. has 

made 



tnade it an Amphimaccr, confiftiiig of A-d«ft 
Scy^thi» a long;^ a fhort and a long mealRlf6« 
Ah! aUs ! Memiferum! woe ismft ! Such kvL 
Wtr&ge againft O vid pleads more {or compai^ 
iipn than corredion j wc muft there^e in- 
form him that A in the plural ntiinberof aft 
iiKyreafing lioun. is always long withduti 
orte exception to the coi^trary. Fid. Rud^. 
Prefodht Reg. 39. pluraRs c^us^Ji ittfcH 
frotrahit A^E^ etJimtdO. 

And here iok his benefit we muft ohfervft^ 
that a fubftantirc is ufed for an adjedtive, as 
ejjercitus vidor, pro viaorioib^ and that 
HH adjedtive is £>metimes ufed in the pkce of 
a fubftantive^ as fie poflum £ilU: tit huma<^ 
iius» pro ut homo ; that the lingular is 
foroetimcs taken for the plural, ut VKftot 
Britannus fudit legionem, for Brifanni vifto-^ 
res, the Britifh conquerors routed the legions; 
et vice verfa^ Ta5t. AnnaL Ub. 14. cap. 2a. ^ 
We might point out that the abftrad is 
taken for the concrete, and the concrete for 
the abftradl ; that the primitive is taken for 
the derivative, and at times the derivative 
for the primitive, the^fimplefor the com- 
pound. 



poilndf and the compound for the fimple^ 
But being noways inclined to become his tcsL^ 
cher, weihall refer him to any fchoolmafler 
of abilities for farther information, and there 
he wiQ find that any boy who wilt venture to 
prefent his mailer with fnch an^ cxerciie, as 
he has infulted the pubKck with in Scytba^ 
rum for Scytbicum, will be moft heartily 
flogged for his ignorance in hexameters. 
And it is hoped that this leflbn will render 
Mr. ?• more cautious with regard to his 
future publications, in cafeany will be offered 
to the publick, not knowing but that he 
may meet with a (harper reproof from others 
than the author choofes to give, fhould 
people be troubled with more of his unsup- 
ported and illiberal abufe of his fuperiors, 
and fuch as never gave him any provocation ^ 
at Icaft let him fpare the dead who cannot 
reply or anfwer him. 



THE END. 



Shortly "Obill he puhlijhed, 

LANNE BUCHANAN'S juft and impartial Account 
of the Beginning, Progrefs, and Decay of the feveral 
Fiflieries which have formerly been promoted in G. Bri- 
tain, and in other Parts of the Empire : — ^In all which the 
wife management of the judicious ^undertakers fully ap-* 
pears to carry their laudable fchemes into execution, 
as well for the intereft of the kingdom at large, as their 
own advantage in particular. On the other hand, the 
rife and progrefs, and furprifing fuccefs of the Dutch, 
emerging gradually from their mud walls, and little 
bpats, into lofty (hips and fiijierb palaces, cannot but 
ftrike u§ with altonifhment, and even refpe6^ ; efpecially 
when we refleft that their low beginning and fevere ce- 
conomy in the infency of trade gradually elevated their 
High Mighteneffes to equal molt^ and iurpafs many, of 
the greateft kingdoms in Europe^ both in power and 
wealth i^ — ^all moftly acquired from the fifh'of Great Bri- 
tain. 

The above is accompanied witli a modeft enquiry ir\ta • 
the condud of the Managers intrufted by the lately efta- 
blifhed Company of Gentlemen for the encouraging the 
Britlfti Fi&ery, both for marking out the proper ftations, 
and the prefer mode of ere<fting villages in the Hebri- 
des and north weft coatt of Britain, 

The Author flatters himfelf, that his long refidence in 
thefeifles, and other advantages on his fide,will enable him 
to place their fchemein a point of view that will not only 
be more juft, but alfo more convincing than any fpecula- 
tive plan, however plaufibly wrote^ either in the clofet, 
or otherwife, by men of ingenuit)', to attrafl: the atten- 
tion of the Public ; many of them more calculated to 
amufe the Reader than benefit the nation at large, or the 
Company concerned in particular in bringing about the 
'wiflied forefFeft. And J, L. B. hopes that the integrity 
of his intention, with his having a concern in the Com- 
pany's fuccefs will be fufEcient apology if any unguarded 
but well meant expreflion fliould drop fiom his pen while 
writing of this perplexed plan. 
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